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This report presents the findings from a survey to 
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out of a Sdmpi^ of 7'^ selected from d population of 863 full-year 
H^ad Start programs listed in a 1971 Office of Economic Opportunities 
inventory. The study in its recommendations and findings tried to 
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mobility patterns?; What amount of impact, does turnover have upon 
Head Start Programs? The study was administered through the use of 
various questionnaires (Current Employee and Former Employee 
Ouect ior.r.airf^s. Grantee Agency Project Data Questionna ire# and a- 
Peleor*^-"^ Agency Project Data Questionnaire) and subsequent fcllowup 
intorviows* One-fourth of the document deals with the studies^ 
findiros, and recommendations, while one-half is devoted to four 
app^rdix^s on glossary terms, questionnaires and study guides used, 
jiu:iiu>4ology used, a review of the literature concerning employee 
turnovor, and detailed mobility rates for each Head Start 
organ i2^+ ion • (DP) 
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Dear Mrs. Howerton: 

We are pleased to suhmit this Draft Final Report on a Retrospective 

Study of Employee Mobility in Head Start programs. Submission of this 

report is in accordance with the requirements of our contract with the 

Office of Ohild Development. 

i This report presents our findings and recommendations based on data 
obtained during the Retrospective Phase of this contract. It is organized 
in six chapters and five appendixes: 

Chapter 1--Presents an ov(?rview of the purpose, scope 
and methodology of the study. 

Chapter 11 - -Summarizes the findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations. 

Chapter ni- -Descrihes the extent of mobility in the 
sample programs. 

ChapterjTVj- -Describes the causes of mobility. 

Chapter V- -Discusses the impacts of mobility on Head 
Start programs. 
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(sMiap^t:!- Prt^stMits roconiniondatioiis tor* iniprH)vin5j; 

ilcatl Start policies whicli relate to enipl(\veo mobility 
and irioralo, 

Appondix A --(\)ntains a c^U:)ssary of ti^rtr.s iisi^l in this 
r^eport, 

Appimdix H --C^ontains the questionnaires and interview 
guides used in the study. 

Appendix C^- -Discussos in detail th.e niethodolofjy em- 
plovod in the study. 

Appendix n --Contains a review of literature conct^^ninc 
employee turnover in other organizations. 

Appendix K --Contains detailerl mobility rates for earh 
Head Stai^t organization which provicied mobility data. 

T!ie finflinc^^ ronc^erning the impact of mobility necessitate word of 
caution. i )\\r tcchniqut^ involved n^easuring the extent to which Head Start 
Directors perceive an impac t from tnobility. \\1iether their perct^ptions 
miriM)r th(* actual c^ffi^ ts upon thc^ children in the cdassrM)<)m is a judgment 
. \vhi( h we have not b<»en in a position to make. 

i» 

The scope of this study has required the assistance and cooperation of 
many people to assist m providing data for us to analyze. We appreciate the 
efforts put forth by Hend Start Afjency directo/? and employees'\h preparing 

I 

their responses. Thanks are also due to OCD personnel, bothvin Washington 

i 

and in regional offices, *".-)r the assistance the> have provided'in this stufiy. 
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Very truly yours. 
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'i'his T't'port prcSi'Hts the findiriM*^ from a sui-vrs tu dt b rrnint. 
thv fxtt'Ht, causes and impact of Head Start employ* !^ mobility. 
Tin- findinc^i^ are based on data fr<>ni 56 r(>sp(nKlinc proLiram- 
oi* :\ sarnplo of 70 [)r(icraais v.diich wort- riinseri for this sluriv. 

This report is cjrganizt-d in six chaptv-rs and five appiMidiXi*.-^ 

Cliaptcr I, Introduction 

Chapter II, KxeGUtivv Summary 

Chapter III, Kxtent 

Chapter IV, Causes 

Chapter \\ Impact 

Chapter VI, Reeomnu-ndations 

Appendix A, Glossary 

Appendix R, Questionnaires and Inti t'vicw Guides 
Appendix C. Metliodology 
Appendix 1), Literature Search 
Appendix i:, Dt.'tailed Mobility Rates 

This cdiaptt^r addresses iIjl l)aek^^r'<jund of the data collection ( ffort. 
Thf cliapter is divided into three sections: 

I^urposc- oi the Study 
Scopt- of the Study 
Overvi(»v/ of the Methodolo^^y 



A mor» dt tailed disc:ussLon of Uie Methodr;logy is included in 
Appendix < , Volume IK 



K PI HPosK cn n il: sttdv 

Individual HiaU Start programs art* frt;qut'ntly rauji^ht m a 
potential contlict between the uvo basic ob}ectivt'S ol' tiu^ total 
pro3ect: m<^t»tLn^ tiie nLtds of t.conomically disadvantaj^fd prt - 
school r!uh!rM-n; nnd offerintj an (^ppnrtuni^v for re^Mdrnts to tjam 
♦ •mploynunt, training, advancomt-nt, and oth^T leatures fssrnual 
tor tJu- dt vt lopnitn* of ear* t r-*. Tn assist in rt solviny thi.-^ po- 
tential eonflict, this studv addrt ssrs st vt ral broad qu(;stions: 

o;-t-r antl promot io!]- 

W'Mat 1 aiisal f;n I()T'> '.an be lir^k^^ i \\i\h \hr 

What aii:o\int 'jf uripiu t S t <^M»»vi r ha^i \tj)**n 
Ht\ad Start prot:^r-u7i.- ' 

Within thes<* bi-^ad questions, tiiere are a number of more 
specific ar» as to hv proljrd. All art- discussed in th<- n< xt thr«>t 
('ha{)tcrs of this rcj^ort, 

2. SCOPK OF THI-: STUDV 

Tht- study is c-onc<'rn< d with employee mobility in full -year 
Head Start programs. The Indian and mif^rant If< ad Start pro^^rams 
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art- spt\ificAlly t»>H liMi d fiM^rn the scopt*, as ar t PL*rent-Child 

i'ffitt rf^, lliobility, as usvd in tins study, mcludvd promotions 
/ 

within Un' Ht ad Start pi ogramj^, rnovt^ments between Head Start 
fomooiw/Dts, and rr.ovi ,rni/nts outward from the programs into 
«>thei' oruaiu/.ationh; ui* tu a .state of unemployment* The time 
f T^am-;^ tiu-' » xti jit of rnoi)ilily heuui studies? extends from 
?uly 1, r-*6*^ toOtC<niUr:n. 11^72. 

A . 1 )\ K HVIKW OF Tin: iM K rilODOLOGV 

The .met}iodo!nc>* employed in tliis study consists of tlie 
.seb i'tiDi: -f a ,-;tr3tifit,d san:ple of programs, th.e dt vtlopment 
,:n:{ :vl r^)lru^ ^r.itioi^ of qn*-stinmiair^'S *.o f)roL;ram aM ministrators 
ciud rwrrt w :md former employees, tlie intervii win/^ of program 
and nrv. i^'ional p* rsonnel, ^nd the analysis nf Uie data colU^cted, 
This s»erif>n ^f^o.idt s an t)\ »*rvit w of tJ)e metliodology. Additional 
dt tai; ctr*- iruTuded in Ap[>widiv c\ \'<)Uime li. 



(1) S * centv Pro gra ms Which Repr ' sent a Ooss Si^ction of 
!{ead Start P rogram Characteristics Were Selecti^d 



A ^^ctr;iplt of TO f}r*o^?-ams was k-cttd from a population 
t)! rUi.i tull-y* <ir n< ad Stai t ()ro^L*ams listed m a li)7l OKO 
u) . t iit'H v\ If^ fnakm^ the selection, the overall ohjective 
was tn provide rrprcst^ntatinn of a wide ranj^e of full-y(»ar 
!)r'M.'raii):-' on a randonj basi.^ within minimum constraints of 
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practicality for visitinp the prot^ram i:itvs. To achieve tliese 
objectives, a ntradfied sample was select i-d. The total sample 
consisttHd (-f four strata, eacn rerrcsmting 25"". oi the total 
1071 Head Start Federal funding. In the stratum containing 
the 14 largest Head Stan programs, 10 programs were 
chosen s'electively to include the ma>dmum variation of 
characteristics in tiie samplclset, e.g. , only one of four 
Mississippi programs was selected in this stratum. In the 
other three strata, the programs were chosen on a comph-tely 
random basis. The 70 sampL. programs, segmented by 
strata, -re listed in Kxhibit I, following this page. 

Since thv population was ranked in order of Federal 
funding and segmented by equal groups of'F^eral dollars 
prior to tlie drawing of the sample, the full range of Federal 
funding o; the programs is clearly represented. In fact, the 
total sample represents over 30% of the Federal-dollar 
vahie of the program population. Furthermore, the 8^'. of the 
Head Start grantees surveyed in this study represent 27% of 
the paid staff and 2 5'^. of the children in Head Start full-vear 
programs. 



EXHIHIT 1(1) 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

FHOGHAM SAMPLK SKLECTKD FOR 
EMPLOYEE MOBILITY STUDY 



SAMPLE A 









FY 1971 








Federal 








Funds 




C^itv 


State 


(000) 


Aconrv for Child Dt^vclopment 


New York 


New^ York 


$13,405 


Chicaf^o Committee 


Chicago 


HHnois 


$ 8,934 


Economic and Youth Opportunity 


Los Angeles 


California 


$ 8, 160 


Mary Holmes Community Ed, 


Jackson 


Mississippi 


$ 6,531 


United Planning Organization 


Washington 


D. C. 


$ 4,021 


Economic Opportunity 


Miami 


Florida 


.$ 3,579 


Soatth^-King County Kc, 


Seattle 


Washington 


$ 3,091 


Harris County Community 


Houston 


Texas 


$ 3,080 


Act for Boston Community 


Boston 


Massachusetts 


$ 2,527 


rnitt'd Community Corp. 


Newark 


New Jersey 


$ 2,315 



SAMPLE H 









FY 1971 








Federal 








Funds 


Grantee 


City 


State 


(000) 


Kcon(^mir (Opportunity I'^rln 


Kansas C ity 


Kansas 


$ 1,625 


Denver flead Start 


Denver 


Colorado 


$ 1,615 


Montgomery Community 


Montgomery 


Alabama 


$ 1,370 


Community Service Organization 


Jackson 


Mississ ippi 


$ 1,253 


(^^mmunity I^el. -Social Dev. 


Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 


1, 190 


•Mid-Delta Education 


Greenville 


Mississippi 


$ 1, 157 


Delta Area Economic Opp. 


Portageville 


Missouri 


$ 1, 123 


Coahoma Opportunity 


Clarksdale 


Mississippi 


$ 1, 122 


San Btjrnardino C^juntv 


San Bernardino 


California 


$ 1,075 


Mississippi Industrial College 


Holly Sfjirings 


Mississippi 


$ 1,050 



EXUiniT. I (2) 



SAM PI. K H (Continuoa) 



FV 1971 
Federal 
Funds 



Grantee 


Ciiv 


State 




(000) 


Progress for Providence 


Providence 


Rhode Island 


$ 


992 


Institute of Community Servic(.*s 


Holly Springs 


Mississippi 


$ 


985 


TF^NParish Progress 


C rowley 


Louisiana 


$ 


953 


V'AAP of GreattM* Indianapolis 


Indianapolis 


Indiana 


$ 


928 


Community Advancement 


Raton Rouge 


Louisiana 


$ 


908 


Oranfje County Community 


Santa Ana 


California 


$ 


884 


Southwest Mississippi 


Woodville 


Mississippi 


$ 


841 


TKi-C ounty Community 


Laurinburg 


North Carolina 


$ 


802 


Ki^momic Opportunity 


Riverside 


C alifornia 


c 


802 


Alabama Council 


Auburn 


Alabama 


$ 


751 



I 

/ 

SAMiMJ:: c; 



FY 1971 
Federal 
Funds 



Grantee 


City 


State 




(000) 


Atlantic Human Resources 


Atlantic City 


New Jersey 


$ 


640 


Portland Metro. Steering Com. 


Portland 


Oregon 


$ 


611 


Lift, Inc. 


Tupelo 


Mississippi 


$ 


561 


ARVAC Inc. 


Dardanelle 


Arkansas 


$ 


547 


Cameron Co. Comm. Rights 


Brownsville 


Texas 


$ 


540 


ACTION Inc. 


South Bend 


Indiana 


$ 


.'468 


East Missouri Community 


Flat River 


Missouri 


$ 


\'453 
,'444 


SCOPE 


Dayton 


Ohio 


$ 


Metropolitan Development 


Tacoma 


Washington 


$ 


' 429 


Montgomery County Dept. Corp. 


Rockville 


Maryland 


$ 


, 406 


U orcester Com. Action 


Worcester 


Massachusetts 


$, 


, 415 


Shore Up Inc. 


Salisbury 


Maryland 


$ 


406 


West Lake Cumberland 


Columbia 


Kentucky 


$ 


356 


Experiment in Self-Reliance 


Winston- Salem 


North Carolina 


$ 


355 


The Missouri Ozarks 


Richland 


Missouri 


$ 


308 


Economic Improvement 


Edenton 


North Carolina 


$ 


289 
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EXHIBIT I (3) 



SAMPI.K C" (Continued) 



G ran LOO 



i ty 



State 



FY 1971 
Federal 
Funds 
(000) 



Piedmont Community Action 
Lowndo.q County Hoard 
Lake County Community 
Communitv Action 



Spartanburg 

Haynesville 

Waukegan 

Rio Grande Citv 



South Carolina $ 278 

Alabama $ 263 

Illinois $ 253 

Texas $ 2 53 



SAMPLE D 



Grantee 



City 



State 



FY 1971 
Federal 
Funds 
(000) 



Sussex County C'AA Inc. 


Georgetown 


Delaware 


$ 


246 


Central \'ermont C\^C' Inc. 


Montpelier 


Vermont 


$ 


245 


Greater Lavv-rencc Com. Act. 


Lawrence 


Massachusetts 


$ 


219 


Muskogon-Oceana CAAP 


Muskegon 


Michigan 


$ 


202 


York C'ounty Community Act. 


Alfred 


Maine 


$ 


135 


Somerset Comm. Act. 


Somerset 


New Jersey 


$ 


126 


Mercer County Econ. Opp, 


Bluefield 


West Virginia 


$ 


110 


Comm. Improvement Council 


Danville 


Virginia 


$ 


95 


Thompson School District 


Loveland 


Colorado 


$ 


77 


Cpper Ocmulgee F^con. 


Jackson 


Georgia 


$ 


68 


Anderson Coun^-y CAC 


Clinton 


Tennessee 


$ 


67 


Delta (^jmm. Act. }-Mn. 


Duncan 


Oklahoma 


$ 


61 


I Care, Inc. 


Statesville 


N. Carolina 


$ 


60 


C/lackamas Co, Kco, Auth. 


Oregon City 


Oregon 


$ 


50 


Scott County Rural Are, 


Gate City 


Virginia 


$ 


48 


C ranston Communitv Act. 


C ranston 


Rhode Island 


$ 


42 


Kno-Ho-Co Tri -County 


Warsaw 


Ohio 


$ 


42 


Detroit School District 


Detroit 


Texas 


$ 


30 


Garrett -Keyser -Butler Schl. 


Garrett 


Indiana 


$ 


15 


Kountze Inrlependent Schl. 


Kountze 


Texas 


$ 


10 
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(2) Questionnaires Were Administered to Current and 



former Employees and Interviews Were Conducted 



In order to ascertain characteristics, attitudes, and 
experiences of Head Start employees, we administered 
Current Employee and Former Employee Questionnaires. 
These and the other questionnaires are included in Appendix 
B of this volume. 
\ 

• ^ The overall approach was to sample 25% of the total 
paid staff in the 70 programs tiirough the use of the Current 
Employee Questionnaire and to interview all of the central 
staff at the grantee agency and one-third of the field staff. 
This meant that approximately 3, 500 employees were to 
receive the questionnaire and 1, 200 were to be interviewed. 

■ 1 

Each of the 70 programs was asked to provide a list 
of individuals who left Head Start since July 1, 1970. This 
represented the sample of former employees who received 
questionnaires. An attempt was made to interview as many 
as possible of these former employees via telephone. 



(3) Organi'/ations Were Asked To Provide Data on the 
Extent of Mobility and Express Their View of Why 
Employees Leave Head Start 

The information cgncerning the extent of mobility, both 
promotions and turnover, was collected from responses to 
the Grantee Agency Project Data Questionnaire and the 
i3elegate Agency Project Data Questionnaire. Some grantee 
agencies do not themselves operate Head Start centers but 
rather delegate all of the center operations to others. In 
these cases a Grantee Agency Project Data Questionnaire 
was sent to the grantee agency if there were any Head Start- 
funded personnel at the grantee agency. Those grantee 
agencies which operated any centers were sent Delegate 
Agency Project Data Questionnaires. 

These forms also provide categorizations of the 
director's judgments concerning turnover problems by job 
title and indications of the level of training and funding of the 
agency *s program. 

In order to provide a complete picture of why an indi- 
vidual left Head Start, the agencies were also asked to com- 
plete a Confirmation of Employee Departure and-Reasons 
Form for each former employee who was identified to us# 

... 
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Subsequent chapters of this report detail our findings 
conclusions ^ and recommendations. 



U. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This chapter presents the highlights of our findings and 
recommendations. The chapter is organized into the following 
sections: 



Extent of Mobility 
Causes of Mobility 
Impact of Mobility 
Recommendations 



Details concerning these topics are presented in the four chapters 
which follow this chapter. 



1. E XTENT OF MOBILITY 



Turnover rates in Head Start programs were much lower than 
anticipated at the initiation of this study, based on studies in similar 
occupations. This section discusses those rates, as well as pro- 
motion rates. 



(1) Staffing Patterns Were Stable Among Components Over 
the Three-Year Period 



The percentage of employees in each Head Start 
component have remained almost constant during 
Program Years 1970-1972, indicating that no shifts 
m staffing patterns have occurred* 
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The overall number of employees has risen by 
about 12% over the 3-year period. One fac tor 
contributing to this increase has been the funding? 
of some new grantees and delegate agencies 
during the three-year period* 

(2) Overall Turnover Rates for Head Start Programs Are Low 

The weighted total thrc-e-year average turnover 
rate is 13. 4%* 

The highest turnover rate, 20.0%, ir found in 
Stratum D (the smallest programs), and the lowest 
turnover rate, 8. 1%, is found in Stratum B (the 
next-to-largest programs). 

Over a third of the programs had a three- year 
average turnover rate below 10%. 

The turnover rate of professional eniployees is 
higher than that of paraprofessionals. 

Professionals- - 14. 8% 
Paraprofessionals - - 12 . 4% 

Turnover rates are luu in all Head Start eomponentSt 
The highest are: ' 

Social Services- - 1 5. 77c 
Health-- 15. 6% 

(3) There Were No Trends in the Direction of Turnover 
Rates Over the Three-Year Period 

A statistical analysis was applies! to test the 
existence of turnover rate trends ► 

Although turnover rates in each of the four strata 
increased from PY1970 to PY1972, the increases 
\Kcve not large enouah to establish statistical trends. 
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The Overall t^romoiion Rate Is About Half as Large 



as the Turnover Rate 



The weighted total three-year average promotion 
rate is 6.9% (which is 51% of the turnover rate). 

The two strata with the highest turnover rates have 
the lowest promotion rates, but the individual 
organizations with the highest turnover rates have 
higher promotion rates than the organizations 
with the lowest turnover rates. This apparent 
coritradictioft stems from the follc>v\ing contrasting 
forces which work upon mobility: 

Moderately low promotion rates may cause 
resentment with resulting departures from 
Head Start, causing turnover rates to 
increase. 

Very high turnover creates opportunities for 
more promotions and very lou turnover 
impedes opportunities for promotions. The 
very low turnover ca^^e frequently continues 
because of poor labc^r market contiitions 



Promotion Rates Shov. a Rising Ti'ond Over the 
Thre^^-Year Period 



Pr(.>motion rates show a statistically significant 
rising trend in every stratum except Stratum A, 
the largest pi^f)grams. ^ 

The existence of a trend in three strata 
suggests that the Career Development (effort has 
had a positive impact on opportunities for up- 
ward mobility- 
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(6) Those Grantee Organizations Which Do Not Operate 
Head Start Centers Directly Show Higher Turnover 
Rates and Lower Promotion Rates for !!ead Start 
Than Other Organizations 

The average turnover rate for tho^e grantee 
organizations which do not operate Head Start 
Centers directly is 42% higher than the overall 
average turnover rcite. 

The average promotion rates for such organizations 
IS 36% lower than the overall average promotion 
rate. 

Such organizations exhibit mobility rates similar 
to those of the Administrative Components of all 
programs . 



2. CAUSES OF MOBILITY 

There is a varieiy of reasons why employees leave Head Start* 
Maic^r reasons uhy en^ployees leave voluntarily are because: 

A job becomes available with a higher salary or 
more opportunity for advancement. 

Tkey are dissatisfied with policies cjr personal 
relationships in their Head Start organization. 

They have personal reasons, such as family 
responsibilities or moving from the area. 
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Dfspitr ihv v\i>\.i'i\vv of i\u^>v causes of turnover, it has been 
shown that relatively few employees actually leave Head Start. This 
inimobilitv us (^aused primarily by: 

The scarcity of attractive alternative job 
opportunities 

A strong belief in Head Start concept 

The high degree of satisfaction from wc^rking 
w ith children 

These reasons explain how Head Start is able to retain employef\s 
even though some employees report that their earnings have been 
recluced over time and though thev have fatx^d annual insecurity 
n^ises about whether their progr^ams would be refundecl or riot. 

necau:.e individual delegate agency organizations v. ithin Head 
Start pr\)grams set the climate for employee satisfaction and be- 
cause organizations can also be th<.* instruments of policy change, 
we have (^xammecj c^auses of mobility bv contrasting charac^teristics 
of the IT) highiest nu)bility organizations with those of the 15 lowest 
mobilitv organizattcms. This section discusses those charac^teristics 
whu^h shovied a relationship to mobility at the highest levels of 
significance. 
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Such vlss^nti:^*fWrlicin, however, uas not a 
itunor I't-as^oii ^ivon by fornicr cuipioyt't'.'i 
whcu r\<ko(^ by tbey Irft Head Start, 

^. — ■ .. — ■ — • — — 

Hii-b turnovor oriiatitxatic^ns had a c-ulir^ idt^r- 
aniv ratio of voluntt^^ers to stall than 

low turnnvt-r or'ganizations^. 

i lu:^ I'clatunuship r> r)fol)ably more n function 
v\i xhv urban; r ural \ariablt tliao of)*- of 
I ausaht V of turnnvor. 



!^ t '.^n^.ution Hatr< 



lii^h [U'tvr^^ot ion orj;aru/ations had niore 
If vrtr; ot approval than lo\^ proniotior. 

i 

~ ' 1 iu^ ^t:t:i:\s to mdicato that liu^r^- \< -t ri-- 
Irilionshio ^ivtwofn ?h*» [(^rniahty of thr 
srruc^turo and the'i^xicnt of upward mol)ility^ 

T vpo c^f i^'^^U^ni nation 

Lmuttui p\npose oraanizatious trndod tw 
havr hi^h prorviutioti ratr^i whilo school 
sy;5lem5 tc rxied to havo low promotion^ rates . 

This situation seems to be related tn thi» 
qr^ater fh^xibility in Career Deveb^pnient 
plans -ifi th(* hnutr-f: rujrpnse organizations. 
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3. IMPACT OF MOBILITY j - ^ 

Head Si^rX Directors were asked to comment on the effects 
of turnover upon their program operation. This section discusses 
those effects. 



(1) Tjarnover Causes Little Impact on the Quality of Programs 

Turnover does not interfere significantly with 
the objectives of the program. 

Turnover has more impact on individual com- 
ponents than on the whole program. 

Turnover in the supervisory and administrative 
positions has the most impact upon program 
operations . 

Turnover Is Not a Significant Cost 

Even in high turnover organizations, only a small 
portion of the director's time is expended in 
recruiting to fill vacated positions. 

Most employees can become fully effective in a 
new position in less than four months. 

Replacements can usually be found in less than 
two months. 

It usually costs $100 or less to find and train a 

replacement. 

Replacements usually spend no^ore than 
in formal training for their new positions- 
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(2) 




1 



(3) L^ck of Turnover Does Not Necessarily Eliminate the 
^ Possibility of Promotions 

- . Between the ranges of very high turnover and 
..'a- very low turnover organizations, the varying 
emphasis on Career Development seems to 
determine whether the lack of turnover forecloses 
the option of promoting employees or not. 

When mobility rates are combined for all programs 
within each stratum, an inverse relationship 
between turnover rates and promotion rates is 
found in Strata A, B, and D. 

(4) ' - Lack of Promotions Can Cause Resentment and Declining 

Initiative for Employees To Improve Their Capabilities 

• A smaller percent of employees in low promotion 
organizations feel that there is a fair chance to 
advance than the percent in high promotion 
organizations. 

Employees in high promotion organizations are 
more likely to have had more supplementary 
training than those in low promotion organizations. 

(5) Head Start Served as a Springboard for About Thirty 
Percent of the Employees Who Left 

Approximately 55% of former Head Start employeto 
are now employed. 

Of those who are employed , about 55% work in 
positions similar to their former positions in 
Head Start, These individuals constitute about 
30% of the total number of former employees 
responding. 
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4. RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are directed toward (1) 
facilitating the work of Head Start directors and other super- 
visory personnel to reduce turnover in those key positions, 
(2) improving employee morale, and (3) improving upward mobility 
rates. 

The process of grant renewal should be simplified 
and expedited to minimize the annual refunding 
insecurity crisis. 

The role of the community representative should 
be expanded to enable the programs to h^ve more 
frequent direct access to and assistance from HEW. 

Their number should be expanded so that 
each representative can give adequate 
attention to all of his programs. 

Their responsibilities should be increased 
to include a major role in evaluating and 
improving program operations. 

They should be provided with training for 
their expanded roles. 

An effort should be launched to improve communi- 
cations of Head Start policies to the programs and 
a procedure should be developed to sample program 
reaction to proposed policy changes prior to their 
adoption. 

More flexibility should be introduced into the 
program budgets. 

Funds should be sought to enable programs to 
give cost-of-living increases. 
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Comnuuiirations should be improved within 
llfod Start prc>c^*<^^'^^''^* 

Prograni direc tors and kev supervisors 
should hi» trained in a(h':unistration. 

^ ;\ c;tiuiv sh()u1i:l"bon.iiTdortaken to test the 

feasibility of directlv funding delegate 
agencies in some of the largest Head Start 
prM)grams and of eliminating their gt*antees 
as intermediaries. • 

Mmph>yees in (M)mponents oth<?r than (nlucation 
should be given a greater feeling of being part 
of the entire Head Start effort. 

Direc^tors should clarify the importan^^e of 
all c(^mponents functioning together. 

C^i'oss- component training should be made 
a\ ailablc. 

Nontechnical r.ej^orts concerning succ^essful 
Career Development progi*ams should be dis- 
tributed to all programs. 

Rewards should be given to employees foi* im- 
prov ing their educations and skills. 

("ertain entry-level positions need a clearer 
avenue of advancenient. 

Health aides should ha\o more oppot*tuniti(^s 
to advance their capabilities and 
respons ibilities. 

Bus flriver/custodians should have a (^learer 
a\'enue to other components as a reward 
for performance. 



In sununarv, thcre^ is low eniplovee mobility in Head Start - 
programs and tho low mobility ratos c auso little in-ipac-t upon Head 
Start operations. The {greatest inipaet noted was in key administra- 
tTve and r.upcrvi.-;ory p^osTtlon's^ Hl'in'nover^f^ 13'r i 1 o' 

budgetary constraints^ which in some cases causes staff to be 
terminated, and to the urban/rural factor (labor market character- 
istic>. Both turnover and promotion rates are related to the 
formality <^f the promotion system. Although turnover is low, 
there exist many employee dissatisfactions whieh may affect pro- 
gram quality and which cnn be alleviated partially tlirough the 
implementation of the recommendations in this report. 



• 
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III. EXTENT OF MOBILITY 

This chapter discusses the mobility patterns of employees in 
Head Start programs, based on a statistical ^^lysis of the reported 
data. The analysis focuses on two general modes of employee mobility: 

. ■ Employee turnover 

Employee promotions within Head Start 

V 

This chapter is orgemized into the following sections: 

The measurement of mobility 

Overall staffing patterns 

Turnover rates by stratum 

Turnover rates by component 

Promotion rates by stratum 

Promotion rates by component 

Relationships between turnover rates and 
promotion rates 

Turnover and promotion rates in indirect provider 
organizations 
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1. THE MEASUREMENT OF MOBILITY 



This section discusses the analytical approach and the 
statistical~technrques used to delerniihe the exteftt~of "mobility 
observed in the study. 

(1) The Extent of Employee Mobility Is Analyzed On a 
^ "Program" Basis, Causes and Impacts of Mobility 
Are Analyzed for 'Organizations" Within Programs 



In this report* a distinction is drawn between 
"Program" and 't)rgariization:" 

"Program" refers to the Head Start staff 
and activities of a grantee agency and of 
its associated delegate agencies 

"Organization" refers to any one of the 
entities involved in a particular Head 
Start program, e. g. : 

. A grantee agency Head Start staff 

• A delegate agency Head Start staff 

In two instances, "program" and "organi- 
zation" become interchangeable: 

• When a program has no delegate 
agencies, e.g., Atlantic City, N. J. 

When a program has no Head Start 
personnel in the grantee agency and 
it has only one delegate agency, e. g. 
Providence, R. I. 

Data relating to the extent of mobility are 
reported on a program basis because program 
data must be assembled in order to project 
mobility for the entire Head Start population 
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Data relating to causes and impact of mobility 
aro reported on an organization basis^ because: 

Organizational characteristics and extent 
of mobility vary among delegate agencies 
within a given program 

Organizational characteristics are a major 
determinant of mobility 

A distinction is also drawn between "direct 
provider" organizations and "indirect provider*' 
organizations. Exhibit II, following this page, 
shows the different possible relationships between 
grantees and Head Start centers, exemplified by 
hypothetical programs A, B, and 

A "direct provider" has direct responsibility 
for operating one or more Head Start centers 

Both grantee agencies and delegate 
agencies can be direct providers 
(Programs B and C) 

. - If a grantee agency operates any 

centers, even if there are delegate 
agencies also operating centers in 
the same program, the grantee is 
a direct provider (Program B) 

An "indirect provider" is a grantee agency 
which monitors and coordinates the opera- 
tions of delegate agencies, but which does 
not directly operate Head Start centers 
itself (Program A) 

Mobility rates for seven indirect 
providers are reported in Section 7 
of this chapter 

Data from these indirect providers 
arc not used in C'hapter III to identify 
cauBes of mobility because they are 
fundamentally different in func^tion 
from the large sample of direct 
providers. 
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PROGRAM A 



OEIEGATE 
AGENCY 



CENTER 



CENTER 



GRANTEE 
AGENCY 



INDIRECT 
PROVIDER 
ORGANIZATION 



DELEGATE 
AGENCY 



CENTER 



OELEGATE 
AGENCY 



CENTER 



CENTER 



DIRECT 
PROVIDER 
ORGANIZATIONS 



CENTER 



PROGRAM C 



GRANTEE 
AGENCY 





ERIC 



EXHIBIT U 



Office of Child Development 
Dopartment of Health, Education, and Welfare 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN DIRECT 
AND INDIRECT PRO\aDER 
ORGANIZATIONS 



PROGRAM B 



GRANTEE 
AGENCY 



DIRECT 
. PROVIDER 
ORGANIZATION 



CENTER 



CENTER 



DELEGATE 
AGENCY 



DIRECT 
PROVIDER 
ORGANIZATION 



CENTER 



CENTER 



PROGRAM C 



GRANTEE 
AGENCY 




" DIRECT 
PROVIDER 
ORGANIZATION 



1 



CENTER 



ERIC 



(2) 



The Data Reported in This Chapter Represent Mobility 
in 56 Head Start Programs for a Stratified Sample 



The reported programs are representative of a 
stratified cross section of Head Start programs: 

The distribution by region of the programs 
reported are compared with that of the total 
population of Head Start programs (1971 
Office of Economic Opportunity data) in 
Exhibit ni. following this page. 

The reported programs represent approxi- 
mately 6. 5% of the total population of 
programs. 

The programs reported include representa- 
tion of two or more strata in every region. 

The data for the 56 programs are derived from 
data accumulated from 144 Head Start organiza- 
tions, including both grantee and delegate agencies. 

Details regarding the use of stratifying techniques 
in sample selection are presented in Appendix C, 
Methodology. 

(3) Data From Programs in Which Not All Delegate Aj^encies 
Were Sampled Were Adjusted to Represent the Total 
Staff Sizes of These Programs 

, In sonie cases, data were accumulated from less 
than 100% of the delegate agencies in a program: 

The selection of the sampled delegate 
agencies is discussed in Appendix C. 

These data were expanded to represent 
the total employees in the programs. 

The adjustments were necessary in order to 
make all,programs statistically comparable. 
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1 EXHIBIT m 

! Office of Child Development 

I Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

' HEAD START PROGRAMS BY REGION 

;» 

i All Head Start Programs 

i 



STRATUM 





A 


B 


C 


D 




Region 










Total 


I 


1 


2 


9 


54 


66 


n 


2 


4 


11 


51 


68 


HI 


1 


5 


22 


61 


89 


IV 


4 


24 


35 


100 


183 


V 


3 


6 


18 


108 


135 


VI 


1 


14 


27 


90 


132 


VII 


0 


4 


13 


39 


56 


VIH 


0 


1 


4 


38 


43 


IX 


1 


8 


17 


27 


53 


X 


1 


0 


6 


31 


38 


Total 


14 


68 


182 


599 


863 



Reported Sample Programs 



STRATUM 



D 



Region Total 

I .113 5 

II 2 - 1 - 3 

III 1-24 7 

IV • 1 8 5 3 17 
V 12 13 7 

VI - 1 - 2 3 

VII - 2 2 - 4 

VIII .1-1 2 

IX 1 3 - - 4 

Total 7 18 14 17 56 
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The adjustments were made by using program 
weighting factors: 

The weighting factor for a program was 
calculated by dividing the total reported 
\ number of employees in the program in 

PY 71 by the number of employees for which 
PY 71 mobility data were reported. (PY 71 
employee data were more suitable for con- 
sistency since a few programs did not re- 
" port total staff size for PY 72, ) 

All staff positions and mobiUty data in a 
pi>C)gram were multiplied by the program's 
wei^ting factor. 

The use of program weighting factors allows 
each program to be represented by its actual 
number of total employees without changing 
the reported mobility rates. 

Programs were adjusted in which the sum 
of employees reported on Project Data 
Questionnaires was loss than the total 
employees reported for the program for 
1971, due to our not having received all 
questionnaires. 

"' - The weighting factors used are shown m 
r Exhibit IV, following this page. 

. V After program weighting factors were applied, 

staff position and mobiUty data from all programs 
in a given stratum were summed, giving the total 
mobility data for the stratum sample. 



Data in Each Stratum Were Adjusted To Represent the 
Total Employees in the Population Contained in the 
Stratum 

Stratified sampling is based on the principle that 
the samplv programs in each stratum are a statis- 
tical representation of all programs in the stratum. 
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EXHIBIT IV 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

PROGRAM WEIGHTING FACTORS 



• * STRATUM A 

UNITED COMMUNH Y CORPOftATlOM. NEWARK. N J 311 . 1 08 

AGENCY f OR CHILD DEVELOPMtNT. NEW YORK>i Y 1205 _ 1527 

UNITED PLANNING ORGANISATION WASHINGTON. 0 C 52t' , 5 26 

100 " 

'CHICAGO COMMITTEE ON URBAN OPPORTUNITY. CHICAGO. iLU 720 . 1 Ob 

684 

GREATER LOS ANGELES COfflWUNiTY ACTION JGLACAS LOS ANGEuES CALIF 1492 1 35 

1109 

■ SEATTLE KfNG COWNTY ECONOWIC OPP" « - jN!TY BOARD SEATTLE, WASH 478 _ 3 08 

155 

STRATUM B 

ORANGE COUNT Y COMMUNITY ACTION COUNCIL, SANTA ANA CALiF 228 4 65 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY BOARD. RIVERSIDE. CALIF 204 . 3 71 

55 

SAN BERi'MftOlNO COUNTY BOARD Of^ SUPERVISORS SAN BERNARDINO. C^ IF. 37t 4 70 
STRATUM C 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY OePAflTMENT OF COMMUMTY 

OEVElOPMENT. ROCKVILLE.M& 125 1.60 



■?§ 



STRATUM D 



ANDERSON COMMUNITY ACTION COUNCIL 

CLINTON. TENN 22, 2 75 



erJc ^'^^ 



To make the data in a stratified sample statistically 
meaningful*, the data in each stratum must be 
weighted so that the sample popi^lation becomes 
a statistical repreisentation of the total population 
of all Head Start programs. \ 

The weighting adjut *3nents were made by usiiig 
stratum weighting factors: \ 

Each stratum weighting factor was calcu- 
lated by dividing the total number of pro- 
grams in the stratum by the number of 
reported sample programs. 

The total number of programs in each 
stratum was calculated from the 1971 data 
which were the bases of the sample selected. 
- In a similar manner, weighting factors 

were calculated for programs within regions 
within strata. 

All staff positions and mobility data in a 
stratum were multiplied hy the stratum's 
weighting factor to give weighted total turn- 
over and promotion rates for the stratum. 

The stratum and region weighting factors 
used are shown in Exhibit V, following 
this page. 

The use of stratum weighting'Tactors does not affect 
the mobility rates within each stratum since the 
weighting factors are applied to both numerators 
and denominators. 

After stratum weighting factors were applied, 
the weighted total numbers of staff positions and 
mobility data were summed for all four strata, 
giving the weighted total mobility rates for all 
programs. 
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EXHIBIT V 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare 

WEIGHTING FACTORS BY REGION 



STRATUM 
REGION 



B 
1 



1 



54 = 18 
3 



II 



1 = ^ 
2 



11 =11 
1 



1 = 
1 



22 =11 
2 



61_ =15.25 
4 



IV 



1 = ^ 
1 



24 = 3 
8 



55 =n 



100 =33.33 
3 



3- 3 
1 . 



2 



18 =18 
1 



108 =36 
3 



VI 



U =14 
1 



90 =45 
2 



VII 



4 = 2 
2 



13 = 6.5 
2 



Vlli 



1 = 
1 



38 =38 
1 



IX 



1 



JL = 2.67 
3 



1 = 
1 



£ = 3 
2 



21 =3^ 
1 



STRATUM 

WEIGHTING 
FACTORS 



14 = 2 
7 



68 
18 



3.78 



182 = 13 
14 



599 =35.24 
17 
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2. OVERALL STAFFING PATTERNS \ 

i 

This section discusses the overall mix of employfees, or ' [ 

staffing patterns, among the vslrious Head Start program components. 
Staffing patterns are presented for each of three program years. 
Weighted totals arc given for each stratum and for the four strata 
combined. 

(1) No Shifts in Staffing Patterns Were Observed in Any 
Component for the Three-Year Period 

The weighted total staffing patterns for all strata 
for PY 70, PY 71, and PY 72 are shown in 
Exhibit VI, following this page. 

? 

The education component is by far the 
largest, employing nearly 60% of Head 
Start personnel. 

The overall number of employees has risen 
by about 12% over the 3-year period from 
45,419 to 50, 995. 

The percentage of employees in each com- 
ponent has remained almost identical for 
the three years, indicating that no shifts 
in staffing patterns have occurred. 

The low percentage of employees in the 
staff training component reflects the 
frequent use of outside contractors 
to provide training. 
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EXHIBIT VI 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

WEIGHTED TOTAL STAFFING PATTERNS 



Component Percentages of Total Staff 



PY 72 



PY 71 



PY 70 



Education 



Health 



Social Services 



Parent Involvement 



Nutrition 



Staff Training 



Volunteers 



Administration 



Psychological 



59.5% 
4.6% 
8.2% 
3.3% 

10. 1% 
1.3% 
1.8% 
-1^.7% 
0.4% 



59.7% 
4.7% 
8.3% 
3.6% 

10.1% 
1.2% 
1.7% 

12.1% 
0.4% 



59.7% 
4.4% 
8. 1% 
3.2% 

10.4% 
1.0% 
1.7% 

12.3% 
0.4% 



Total Staff 



50. 995 



49,270 



45,419 



NOTE: Percentages may add to more than 100% because an employee miay^ 
hold more than one position at the same time. 



(2) Analysis of Components Within Individual Strata 
Confirms the Overall Stability In Staffing Patterns 



The staffing patterns within each stratum for 
each of the three years are shown In Exhibit VII, 
following this page. (This exhibit provides a 
method of analyzing the differences in staffing 
patterns among programs of different sizes. ) 

Except for an increase of 1. 7 percentage 
points in administrative employees in 
Stratum D (15. 6% to 17. 3%) no significant 
shifts in staffing patterns occurred in any 
component of any stratum. 

Stratum D programs show the largest per- 
centage of administrative personnel, pos- 
sibly indicating economies of scale in this 
component among larger programs. 

The absence of observable shifts in staffing 
patterns appears to reflect the Head Start policy 
of the past few years for programs to continue 
operating at about the same funding levels. 



3. OVERALL TURNOVER RATES BY STRATUM 

This section presents the overall turnover rates which were 
found, in the analysis of reported mobility data. Turnover rates 
are presented by stratum: 



For all employeesy^ 

For professional and paraprofessional employees 
By HEW administrative region 
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EXHIBIT VII 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

WEIGHTED STAFFING PATTERNS BY STRATUM 




PY72 

STRATUM A 


57 0% 


5.6 


11.0 


4.1 


11.7 


2.4 


1,4 


10.5 


0.6 


12431 


STRATUM B 


60.7% 


3.6 


7.2 


3.4 


11.4 


0.9 


0.4 


13.9 


0.3 


13281 


STRATUM C 


60 8% 


3.9 


f 


2.6 


8.6 


■ 

11 


3 1 


9.8 


0,3 


13969 


STRATUM D 


59.1% 


5.6 


6.8 


3.1 


8.7 


1.0 


5.2 


17 3 


0.3 


11312 


PY 71 






















STRATUM A 


57.1% 


5.4 


10.8 


3.7 


i2.0 


2.4 


1.4 


10.0 


0,6 


1 1877 


STRATUM B 


61.1% 


3.6 


7.1 


3.4 


11.6 


1.0 


0.4 


13.4 


0,3 


13076 


STRATUM C 


60.1% 


4.1 


8.1 


3.4 


7.5 


0.7 


3.1 


9.8 


0,4 


13322 


STRATUM D 


60.1% 


5.7 


6.9 


3.8 


9.6 


0.6 


1.9 


15.6 


0.3 


10994 


PY 70 






















STRATUM A 


58.8% 


5.0 


10.2 


3.6 


12.2 


1.5 


1.6 


97 


07 


11663 


STRATUM B 


61.3% 


3.7 


6.8 


3.2 


11.6 


1.1 


0.3 


13.8 


0.2 


12754 


STRATUM C 


58.7% 


4.0 


8.4 


2.9 


7.6 


0.9 


3.0 


10.4 


0.2 


11346 


STRATUM 0 


59.6% 


5.1 


6.8 


2.9 


9.8 


0.4 


2.1 


15.6 


0,4 


45419 



Note: Percentage's may add to more than 100% because an 
PR?r employee may hold more than one position at the same time 



Section 4, below, presents turnover rates by component: 



• A turnover rate for a given program year 
was determined from the Project Data 
Questionnaires as the total number of turnovers 
divided by the total number of staff positions 
for that program year. 

Turnovers include losses due to resignation 
or termination and losses due to lateral 
transfers out of Head Start. 

The three-year average turnover rate was 
calculated by. dividing the total number of 
turnovers by the total number of staff 
positions for each of the three years. 

The three-year average turnover rate is 
an annualized rate which may be described 
as the average yearly turnover rate observed 
during the three -year reporting period. 

. Mobility data were reported for program years 
rather than for fiscal or calendar years because: 

Programs usually maintain employee in- 
formation in time periods that coincide 
with their annual funding cycles. 

"Program Year" was a term familiar to 
all organizations. 

(1) Overall Turnover Rates for Head Start Programs Are 
Low 



The weighted total turnover rates for each stratum 
and for all four strata combined are shown in 
Exhibit VIII. following this page. 

The weighted total three-year average turnover 
rate for all programs is 13.4%, representing 
19, 535 turnovers and 145,681 staff positions. 
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EXHIBIT Vm 



Stratum A 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

WEIGHTED TOTAL TURNOVER 
RATES BY STRATUM 



PY 72 



PY 71 



PY 70 



3 yr 
Average 



Number of Staff 
Turnover Rates 



12,431 
14.9% 



11, 877 
15.5% 



11, 663 
12.9% 



35, 973 
14.4% 



Stratum B 



Nurr»ber of Staff 
Turiiover Rates 



13,280 13,074 12,752 , 39,107 
■ 8.6% 8.4% 7.2% ■ 8. 1% 



Stratum C 



Number of Staff 
Turnover Rates 



13,970 
14.1% 



13, 322 
11.6% 



11, 346 
11. 1% 



38, 638 
12.4% 



Stratum D 



Number of Staff 
Turnover Rates 



11,312 
21.9% 



10, 994 
20.9% 



9, 655 
16. 7% 



31, 962 
20. 0% 



Weighted Total 

Number of Staff 
Turnover Rates 



50,994 
14.6% 



49,269 45,418 145,681 
13.8% 11.7% 13.4% 



NOTE: The total staff may not equal the sum of the strata staffs because of 
rounding. 



\ 
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total turnover rate for alk strata is quite 



At a turnover rate of 13. 4%\per year, the 
average program would take ^ver 7 years 
to experience 100% employee ^rnover, as 
shown in Subsection 3 below. \ 

The Literature Review (Appendix!^) dis- 
r cusscfS turnover rates in similar tyoes of 
organizations. In most cases turnover 
rates were higher in other organizations 
than in Head Start organizations. 

highest turnover rates are found in Stratum 
tie' lowest in Stratum B: 

An inverse relationship exists between 
stratum size and turnover, except in the 
very largest programs (Stratum A). 

The causes of high and low turnover rates 
will be examined in detail in Chapter IV. 

Average turnover rates in each of the four strata 
have increased every year. The possible exis- 
tence of a rising trend which can be confirmed 
statistically is addressed in Subsection 4 below. 

(2) Over a Third of the Programs Had a Three- 
Year Average Turnover Rate Below 10% 



The 56 programs reported are grouped into 5 
categories of 3-year average turnover in Exhibit 
IX« following this page. 

When programs are compared in groupings of 
10% each, the largest percentage of programs 
are those having turnover rates between 0% and 
10%. 

There are as many programs with turnover rates 
between 5% and 10% as with rates between 20% 
and 30%. 



The 
low; 



The 
D» 1 
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EXHIBIT IX 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

. . TURNOVER RATE GROUPINGS 



Turnover Rate Ranges 

0-5% 

5-10% 
10-20% 
20-30% 
Above 30% 

(Total Number of Prog 



Percent of Programs 
With 3 -Year Average 
Turnover Rates 
in the Range 

21.4% 

17. 9% 

37. 5% 

17. 9% 

5.4% 

s: 56) 



\ 
\ 



There are 4 times as many programs with turn- 
over rates between 0% and 5% as with rates above 
30%. 



(3) . More Than 50% of Employees Sampled Have Been 

Working in Head Start Longer Than 3 Years 

The lengths of time in Head Start, as reported 
in Current Employee Questionnaires,, are shown 
in Exhibit X. following this page. 

53. 4% said they had been with Head Start 
longer than 3 years. 

- * This high percentage of employees who 

have been with their programs for a sub- 
stantial length of time reinforces the low 
turnover rates reporter earlier. 

The percentage also indicates that many 
programs are operating with a large core 
of employees who have been working to- 
gether for a number of years. 

(4) Turnover Rates in Each of the Four Strata Do Not Show 
Statistically Significant Trends Either Toward or Away 
From Greater Staff Stability 



A test was employed to analyze the realness and 
direction of the turnover rate trend for all pro- 
grams within each stratum: 

These analyses gave an error term for each 
year's turnover rate for each stratum as a 
whole. 

The error term was based on the degree to 
which each program deviated from the 
average overall trend for its stratum. 
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EXHIBIT X' 



Office of Chil4 Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

LENGTH OF TIME EMPLOYEES HAVE BEEN 
WITH HEAD START 



Number of Months With Head Start Percent of Employees in the Range 

0-6 11.1% 
7-12 9.0% 
13-24 11.8% 
25-36 12. 5% 

37 or more 53.4% 



No response 2.2% 
(Total responses: 2,650) 
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These error terms provide a statistically 
possible range of values for each stratum's 
turnover rates for each year. (The larger 
the error term, the greater the range of 
possible values, ) 

* 

The statistical rule for a rising turnover 
rate trend for a stratum is that the PY 72 
rate must always exceed the PY 70 rate 
over the possible range of turnover rat^s. 
If any PY 72 rate was less than a PY 7.0 ^ 
rate in the range, the possibility of a fall- 
ing triend would exist. 

The data were analyzed at the 80% con- 
fidence level: 

This level was necessary because 
of the short time interval (3 years) 
for a trend to be detected. 

At this level, one will wrongly assert 
that there is a trend, when in fact 
there is none, once out of five times. 

Summary results of the statistical analysis of 
turnover rate trenus are shown in Exhibit XI, 
following this page: 

In all strata, fewer than half the programs 
showed any statistically significant trends. 

Although some programs in each stratum 
showed rising trends, five programs showed 
falling trends. <The names of the programs 
which showed statistically significant mo- 
bility rate trends are given in Appendix E. ) 

In no stratum was the observed trend strong 
enough to be considered statistically 
significant, even at the 80% confidence level. 
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EXHIBIT XI 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

TRENDS IN TURNOVER RATES 



Stratum 



Total 
Number 
of 

Programs 
Analyzed 



Number of Programs 

Showing 
Statistically Significant 
Trend at 80% 
Confidence L\?vel 



(rising) 



(1) 



(falling) 



(1) 



Expected 
Number 

Significant 
at 80% 

Confidence 
Level 



1.4 



Overall 
Trend for 
the Stratum 

at 80% 
Confidence 

Level* 



No 



B 



18 



(6) 



8 



(2> 



3. 6 



No 



C 



14 



(2) 



. 2.8 



No 



D 



17 



(5) 



(2) 



3.4 



No 



^An overall rising trend exists Jor a stratum only If, 
over the range of possible turnover rates at the 80% 
confidence level Iho average turnover rate for the 
stratum is always greater for PY 72 than for PY 70. 
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In summary, the following conclusior'^ can be 
made regarding staff stability in HeL^ Start 
programs: 

The variations in turnover rate trends 
among individual programs are Targe 
enough that the overall rise in the average 
turnover rate found in each stratum is 
Statistically insignificant^ and should not 
be considered an indication of a trend away 
fro;*i stability. 

A high percentage of employees have been 
with their programs for more than three 
years, indicating that a large element of 
staff stability has existed for several years. 

Most programs have experienced so little 
turnover in recent years that while there is 
no current trend toward gi^eater stability^ 
neither is there a need for more stable 
staffing* 

(5) The Turnover Rate for Professional Employees Is 
SHghtly Higher Than for Paraprofessionals in Each 
of the Four Strata 



Professionals were defined for purposes of this 
study as employees who were in supervisory 
capacities or were component heads:. 

All teachers, regardless of background^ 
were considered professional employees 
in this study. 

Administrative personnel other than sec- 
retaries or clerks were also considered to 
be professionals. 

Paraprofessionals were defined as employees in 
one of the following positions^ regardless of 
background or training: 

Teacher- s-ai4e- ^ 
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Social worker aide 
- " --^^iealth aide . » 

Nutritionist aide 
Other aide categories 
Cook 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Driver 

Maintenance worker 

Standardized definitions were presented in order 
that the data in these categories would be reported 

-as uniformly as possible in all programs. In 
some cases, however, programs were reluctant 
to deviate from their own definitions of these 

-terms. 

The weighted three-year average turnover rates 
for professional and paraprofesslonal employees 
are shown in Exhibit XII, following this page: 

Professional employees in each of the four 
strata had an avei^age turnover rate which 
was higher than that of paraprofessionals, 
although the overall difference is not very 
large. 

In Strata C and D, the differences in turn- 
over rates between professionals and parapro- 
fessionals are too small to be of practical 
importance. 

In Strata A and B, the differences in turn- 
over rates between the two employment 
categories are large enough to suggest 
that some factors in turnover act differently 
upon the two categories of employees. 

Although causes are examined more closely 
in the next chapter, one reason for the 
higher turnover rates among professional 
employees may be that more employment 
opportunities exist for them. 
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EXHIBIT XII 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

WEIGHTED 3-YEAR AVERAGE TURNOVER RATES FOR 
PROFESSIONAL AND PARA PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 



STRATUM A 



Professional Paraprofessional Total 



Number of Staff 15,217 20,755 35,973 

Turnover Rate 16.9% 12.6% 14.4% 

STRATUM B 



Number of Staff 14,408 24,698 39, 107 

Turnover Rate 10. 0% 6.9% 8. 1% 

STRATUM C 



Number of Staff 15,737 22,900 38. 638 

Turnover Rate 12.4% 12.3% 12.4% 

STRATUM D 



Number of Staff 13,320 18,641 31,962 

Turnover Rate 20.5% 19.7% 20.0% 

WEIGHTED TOTAL 



Number of Staff 58,683 86,997 145,681 

Turnover Rate 14.8% 12.4% 13.4% 



NOTE: Percentage totals may not equal 100. 0% because of rounding. 
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Region IV« the Southeastern United States. Had the 
Lowest Average Turnover Rate for the Three-Year 
Period 



Weighted regional three -year average turnover 
rates are shown in Exhibit XIII, following this 
page: 

The average turnover rate in Region IV, 
which extends from North Carolina through 
Mississippi, was significantly lower than 
that of any other region (6.8%). 

This rate is derived from an analysis 
of 17 programs representing all 4 
* strata. 



This low turnover rate is felt to ac- 
curately reflect the observation of the 
field interviewers that both political 
and economic factors in this region 
made Head Start a critically important 
source of employment for many people. 

The highest turnover rate is found in 
Region VIII, the Rocky Mountain States 
(26. 4%). The reader is advised that the 
data in this region are obtained from 
only two programs which may not be 
representative of the region as a whole. 



Turnover rates vary only slightly between 
the East (Regions I, II, and III), the Mid- 
west (Region V), and the West (Regions 
IX and X). 

It is concluded that, with the exception of the 
Southeast, Head Start turnover rates are not 
particularly sensitive to geographic location. 
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Region 1 . Region 2 Region 3 Region 4 Ri 



4, 533 
14. 5% 



1, 630 
21. 9% 



14, 560 
4.9% 



388 
16. 1% 



12, 960 
3. 0% 



2,421 
16.0% 



3. 234 
9.2% 



5, 722 
13.4% 



7,403 
8. 9% 



3, 060 
14. 7% 



4, 773 
22. 7% 



4,232 
15. 6% 



STRATUM A 

Number of Staff 
Turnover Rate 

STRATUM B 

Number of Staff 
Turnover Rate 

STRATUM C 

Number of Staff 
Turnover Rate 

STRATUM D 

Number of Staff 
Turnover Rate 

WEIGHTED TOTAL 

Number of Staff 
Turnover Rate 



5, 869 
15. 3% 



7,767 12, 126 

12.5% 18.1% 



39, 155 2' 
6. 0% 



NOTE: The total staff may not equal the sum of the strata staff because { 



EXHIBIT XIII 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

WEIGHTED 3-YEAR AVERAGE TURNOVER RATES BY REGION 



,^gion 4 Region 5 Region 6 Region 7 Region 8 Region 9 - Region 10 T'Q^^^s 



6^252 - - - 4, 564 1, 533 35,973 



19. d'^o 



21.3'^n 14.471 



70 



2.625 8,372 2,424 754 fi, 388 - 39,107 

8.0'^,. 5. 0-^0 9.07.) 22.0"' 12. OT, - 8. r 



Of 



7 776 - 2,873 - - 1.026 38,638 

13 7^0 - 10.1'^c - - 18.7% 12.4% 



5.508 2,745 - 1, 026 - 1.736 31,962 

15.7% 44.3% - 29.6% - 12.5% 20.1% 



22.161 1 1,117 5.297 1, 780 10,953 4,295 Hi^', 682 

15.0% 13. T"', 9.9'^.. 26.4": 12.8% 17.1% 13.4% 



taff because all strata are not represented in every region. 
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4. 



TURNOVER RATES BY COMPONENT 



The previous section examined turnover rates on an overall 
basis without a separation into components. This section analyzes 
the turnover rates found within each Head Start component. Turn- 
over rates by component are presented: 



As weighted averages for all programs for the 
three years combined 

For each year separately for all programs re- 
ported in the sample 

(1) Overall Turnover Rates Are Low in Every Head Start 
Compon.jnt 

Weighted component three-year average turnover 
rates are shown in Exhibit XIV, following this 
page: 

Although turnover rates are highest in 
health and social services, these rates are 
not significantly greater than the overall 
average rate (15.6% and 15.7% compare^Hjo 
13.4%). Thus, it mav be concluded that in 
no component is the derail average turn- 
over rate particularly high. 

Stratum D, containing the smallest pro- 
grams, which has the highest overall turn- 
over rate, has its greatest turnover rate in 
education (26. 1%). 

Reasons for this turnover rate in 
education among small programs are 
not readily apparent. 

Chapter III examines the relationship 
between size and turnover in detail. 
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WEIGH 



Education 



Health 



Social 
Services 



Parent 
Involvement 



Nutrit- 



STRATUM A 

Number of Staff 
Turnover Rate 



20, 730 
14. 5% 



1, 915 
12. 8% 



3,837 
16. 3% 



I, 371 

I I . 3% 



4,25 
i3. 



STRATUM B 

Number of Staff 
Turnover Rate 



23, 876 
8.37f 



l',423 
20. 5% 



2, 763 
14. 0% 



1, 312 
10. 9% 



4,5 
3.f 



STRATUM C 

Number of Staff 
Turnover Rate 



23, 184 
12. 3% 



I, 560 

II. 7% 



3, 146 
12. 8% 



1, 172 

8. 9% 



3,0.' 
16. 



S TRATUM D 

Number of Staff 
Turnover Rate 



19, 064 
26. 1% 



1, 762 
18. 0% 



2, 195 
20. 0% 



1,057 
16. 0% 



2,9r 
9.( 



OVERALL WEIGHTED 
TOTAL 

Number of Staff 
Turnover Rate 



86, 855 
14.8% 



6, 661 
15. 6% 



11, 942 
15. 7% 



4,914 
1 1 . 8% 



14, B" 
10.^ 



NOTE: Data may add to more than 100% because an employee may hold more than one p( 



EXHIBIT XIV 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

WEIGHTED 3-YEAK AVERAGE TURNOVER RATES BY COMPONENT 



Staff 

Nutrition Training Volunteer Administration Psychological Totals 



4,299 762 525 3.628 233 35,973 

13.4To lO.OTr- 25.8ro 18.5% 12.8% 14.5% 



4,511 395 147 5, 366 107 39,107 

3.5% 16.3% 12.8% 3.9% 14.1% 8.1% 



3,068 340 1,206 3.871 114 38,638 

16.1% 0 3.2% 10.4% 0 12.4% 



2. 995 ^'^ 211 669 5. 190 105 31,962 

9.0% 16.0% - . 6.0% 0 20.0% 



14,874 
10.2% 



1. 709 
14.3% 



2, 548 
7.6% 



18, 056 

9. O'T^ 



560 

8. 0'^,. 



145, 681 
13.4% 



than one position at the same time. 
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The highest turnover rate in administration 
is found in Stratum A (18. 5%): 



This may be a manifestation of the 
frustrations frequently expressed in 
personal interviews with administra- 
tive staff in large multidelegate, 
.programs. 

The general impression gained by the 
field interviewers was that adminis- 
^ trators in the lai'gest programs w6re 
Soften faced with major political and 
operational problems. 

On the other hand* an 18, 5% turnover 
rate, although somewhat larger than 
average, is not excessively large in 
comparison with turnover rates found 
in the literature (see Appendix D). 

Six of Nine Components Exhibit Rising Trends in 
Turnover Rates 

The component turnover rates for each of three 
years are shown in Exhibit XV, following this 
page: 

These data were obtained from the 144 
organizations previously mentioned. 

\ 

No weighting factors were applied to the 
data in this exhibit, since a detailed analysis 
of trends was made previously. 

The six components showing rising trends are: 

Education 
Social Services 
Parent Involvement 
Nutrition 
Staffing Training 
Administration 
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EXHIBIT XV 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

YEARLY TURNOVER RATES 
BY COMPONENT 







PY 72 




PY71 




PY 70 


- 

Education 


D 


4, 992 


D 


4. 881 


D 


4, 703 




/o 


* 


la 


1^0 i /O 


/o 


1 n 90!?^^ 


Health 


D 


398 


D 


382 


D. 


357 


- 


/o 


19 1 

iiA • 1/0 


/o 


1 A 7P7« 
1 /o 


/O 




Social Services 


D 


820 


D 


789 


D 


736 




70 


10 • U70 


01 
70 


170 


07„ 
70 


10. U70 


Parent Involvement 


D 


309 


D 


286 


D 


261 




70 


16 • U 70 


19 


1 U • D /o 


/o 




Nutrition 


D 


1, 077 


D 


1, 043 


D 


1,022 




lO 


y« 1 /o 


/o 


o« 0 /O 


/O 


0 • 0 /o 


Staff Training 


D 


160 


D 


154 


D 


123 




% 


21.3% 


% 


16.9% 


% 


16.3% 


Volunteer 


D 


105 


D 


99 


D 


100 




% 


14.3% 


% 


15.2% 


% 


15.0% 


Adniinistration 


D 


1. 022 


D 


954 




924 




% 


12.9% 


% 


12.3% 


% 


8. 6% 


Psychological 


D 


31 


D 


31 


D 


32 




% 


12.9% 


% 


16. 1% 


% 


18.8% 



NOTE 1: Data may add to more than 100% because an employee may hold 
more than one position at the same time. 

NOTE 2: The percentages in this exhibit are from an unweighted sample 
and cannot be directly compared with data in other exhibits. 



Psyeholo^rical is the <Mily t (»mponetit showing a 
ronsistcnllv falliny 'turnover ratt^ trond, indicatina 
that this r<nnp(inent is rapidlv approaching i^reater 
staff stabilitv. 

Of the two components which showed the highest 
weighted turnover rates (from Exhibit XIV), 
healUi shows no trend and social ^services shows 
a slightly rising trend* Neither component shows 
a strong trend away from stability; thus, neither 
appears to be threatening to become a problem 
in the near future. 

This concludes the analysis of the extent of turnover reported 
in the study. The next element of mobility to be. Analyzed is the 
upward mobility or promotions, 

5. OVERALL PROMOTION RATES RV STRATI Wl 



This section piesents the overall promotion iate,> which v». eie 
found in the analysis. Proniotion rates arc pi esented by stratum 

For all employers 
. • For professional and paraprofessional employees 
Hy HEW* administrative region 

Section 6 bcluw pres(^nts promotion rates by component, 

I 

The promotion rate for a given pt^ogram year was deternuned 
froni the Project Data Questionnaires as the total number of pro- 
motions divided by the total number of staff positions for that year. 
Total promotions include both promotions uithin components and 
promotions from one component to another, Tiic three-year 
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average promotion ^ate^was calculated by dividiftg the total number 
of promotions by the total number of staff positions for each of the 
three yeSirs* Ab m the case of turnovers, the three-year average 
promotion rate is an annualized percentage. 



(1) Ov^erall Promotion Rates for Head Start Programs Are 
Approximately Half as Lagge as Turnover Rates 

> 

The weighted total promotion rates for each 
stratum and for all four strata combined are 
shown in Exliibit XVI, followiiiig this page« For 
purposes of comparison, three-yeai average 
turnover rates are also shown. 

The weighted total three-year average promotion 
rate for all programs is 6. 9T^, representing 
10. 073 proR.otion? and 145,681 staff positions 

The total promotion rate for all strata 
IS only 51% as large as the total turnover 
rate (6. 9% compared to i3. 4%). This is 
ronsistent with the m^orrnalion obtained in 
personal interviews that in most programs 
there are few positions Into which people 
can be pron^oted due largely to a lack ol 
\^ funds to provide more than one ur two 

levels within most components* 

The two strata with^ighest turnover rates 
(D and A) have the lowest promotion rates 

This appariJnt if^verse relationsl^|) 
between turnover rates and promotion 
rate's suggests that^low promotion 
rates may be a factor m causing 
people to ^eave, 

C.iuses ot turnover are examined 
further in the next chapter. 



STRATUM A 



S*» KATI M H 



Ntjnibor '^f Staff 



WEIGHTKD T< TAI,. 



VVEIGI 



PV ?2 PV 71 PV 70 



Nurnher of Stat! " 12,-531 1 1.877 1 1 . 663^ 

Promotion Hat*' 7,4'^' B,2^' 5. S^^-, 



r?.3B0 13,074 12.752 



ProTT^otiun R.Ui- **, l-' ' 6.7- 6.1 

STRATUM C 



STHA TUM i) 

Nur-hrr ^tnff W/n?. 10,994 9.655 



Prorrjotton H .If 7:.. 7 0-'-. 4.8-% 



NOTE Th»' tf>!ai slaJI n.av not <'qual iht; sum of the strata stafia bccaasc oi roan<l»ng. 
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EXHIBIT XVI 



Office of CluUl IXnclopnient 
Department of Health, Ivdut ation, and Welfare 

VVEIGHTED TOTAL PROMOTION RATES BY STRATlM 



PY 71 



PY TO 



11. 



1 1, fin:? 
5.;r. 



13,07 1 
6.. 7 --* 



1 2 , 7 r>2 

6. r'- 



13. :5;:j 



• 1 > < (. 



10, } 



9, 65:i 



3 -Year 
Averagi\, 
Promotion 
Rato.s 



3 -Year 
A verat^^• 
Turn•>ver 
Kales 



35, 973 

G. r. 



35.P73 
. 14.4"; 



.7.4-: 



39, 107 
8. 



O < { ft 7 

9. or 



;-!B, 638 
12.4- 



31 ^ r)fi2 

4 . 4''': 



3 1 , 962 

20.0'^- 



49,26*' 
.7.0'' 



4^>,41B 
4. B ''' 



1 4 T) , uo 
6. 9"' 



147. 



r>Ri 
, 4 :' 



jita staffs b« t'n-j,^<- oi rourvltnc. 

r 
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_ - Thu lowest overall promotion rate was found 
in Stratum D: 

Small programs lack positions into 
. . which employees can be pron^oted. 

Nevertheless, Stratum I) has shown 
a definite rise in promotion rates in 
the past two years. 

ll appears that prior to the past two 
vears. upward mobility was almoc.t 
totallv ne^leried in the smallest 
programs. 

Average proiv.otion rates liave increased 
everv vear in e^ach of the four strata, al- 
thoueh the {.'rowth h:is not been as preat in 
Stratum A as in the other three. 

^2^ Hrr)I:!oti(>n I^:lte^ Sfiov. :i '-^tntistieally Significant I^ism^^ 
Trend, in Lvery Strat\mi Kxci-pt Stratum. A 



The r'lrr.f- n^^l v, anplie^i to the proT7H)tif>n vun- 
tr-ends m ^11 {)roj<ran^s as was used earlier to 
:»nnlvze tui nover rate trends in terms oi st:i- 
tir-tK^l Sit-Miil i^-ant-e ^80'* <-onf idence). 

-\ suriiHiarv of the* results of this statistic nl 
an.ilvsis is presented m hxhibit XVII, foUowint^ 
\\m> pat:e. 
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EXHIBIT XVU 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

TRENDS IN PROMOTION RATES 



Stratum 



TcTtal 
Number 
of 

I^rograms 
Analyzed 



Number of Programs 

Showing 
Statistically Significant 
Trend at 80% 
Confidence Level 



(rising) 



(3) 



(falling) 



(U 



Expected 
Number 
Significant 

at 80% 
Confidence 
Level 



Overall 
Trend for 
the Stratuni 

at 80% 
Confidence 
Level* 



1.4 



No 



B 



18 



(5) 



8 



(3) 



3.6 



Yes 



14 



(2) 



(1) 



2.8 



Yes 



D 



17 



(4) 



(0) 



3.4 



Yes 



*An overall rising trend exists for a stratum only if, 
over the range of possible promotion rates at the 80% 
confidence level, the average promotion rate for the 
stratum is always greater for PY 72 than for PY 70. 
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Although the percentage of programs sl;o\v- 
ing statistically significant trends is 
highest in Stratum A, it is the only stratum 
wiiich shows no overall trend. 

This is oaused largely by the signifi- 
cant variation from the average over- 
all trend among the other programs 
in the stratum. 

The names of the programs which 
showed statistically significant mo- 
bility rate trends are given in Ap- 
pendix E (pages 27 and 28). 

The existence of a real trend in three strata 
suggests that the Career Development effort 
has haci a positive impact on opportunities 
for upward mobility. 

The absence of a trend in Stratum A may 
be another indication of operational problems 
in the largest programs, since it would be 
expected that the n^ost opportunities for 
promotions would exist in these programs. 



Prpmotion Rates Are Slightly Higher in the East (Regions 
I, II, and III) Than in Other Parts of the Country 

Differences in overall promotion rates are also 
analysed among the 10 HEW Administrative 
Regions. 

Weighted three-year average promotion rates 

l^y region are presented in Exhibit XVHl, following 

this page: 

Tlie regions" of highest and lowest promotion 
rates (Regions IX and VT respectively) are 
both represented by programs from only 
two strata. Conclusions regarding the 
reason for these rates should, thus, be 
nvoirlefl since these progrnms may not be 
representative of the entire region. * 
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Region 1 Region 2 Region 3 Region 4 Region 5 Region 6 R 



STRATUM A 

Numl)or of Staff 
Promotion Rnte 



4, o33 
7. 6% 



1,G30 14,560 
10.0% 3.8% 



6,252 
5. 4% 



STRATUM H 

Nuinht. r of Staff 
J:Jtx)niotion Rate 

STRATUM C 

Number of Staff 
Promotion Rate 



388 
8. 8";, 



2 , 42 1 

14. 5";, 



3,234 

10. 0':. 



), 722 

6. 1":. 



12, 960 

3 . 8<';, 



V,403 
9. 1% 



2, 625 

7. 7% 



7, 776 
1 1 . 3";. 



8,372 
3.5% 



STRATUM D 

Number of Staff 
F^romotion Rate 



3, 060 
4.7% 



4, 773 
7.9% 



4,232 
1 . 6% 



5, 508 
2. 6% 



2,745 
0 



vveigh'teu total 
promotion rates 

Number of Staff 5,869 
Promotion Rate 9. 0"'., 

WEIGHTED TOTAL 
TURNOVER RATE S 

Number of Staff 5,869 
Turnover Rate 15.3"'.. 



7.767 
9.0% 



7, 761 
12.5% 



12, 126 39, 155 
7.3% 4.6% 



12, 12 6 
18. 1% 



39, 155 
6. 0% 



22, 161 
7. 0% 



22, 161 
15. 0% 



11, 117 

2 . 6^^ 



1 1, 117 
13.7% 



NCJTE: Data muv not atlfl. Strata are not represented in every region. 
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EXHIBIT XVIIl 



Office c)f ( 'hiUl novolopment 
Department of Health, Echu ation, and Welfare " 

W .i.lGlITED 3-YEAH AVERAGE PHOMCyriOM HATES BY UEGIC ; 



I on 4 Region 5 Region 6 Region 7 Region 8 Region 9 Regit)n 10 



Totals 



6.2 52 
5. 4":. 



4, 564 
6.0% 



1, 533 
6. 4r„ 



:'5, 973 
6. 3'^^« 



2 , 62 5 



8, 372 

3.5'.;, 



2, 424 
11.0 



754 

5 . 0'^:. 



6, 388 
13. 8% 



39, 107 
7.4% 



7, 776 
11.3"; 



2, 873 
5. 



1, 026 
9. 6%. 



38, 638 
9.0% 



5, 508 
2. 6";. 



2, 745 
0 



1, 026 
3. 1\ 



1, 763 
0 



3 1 , 962 
4.4% 



22, 161 

7. 0";. 



11,117 



5,297 
8. 0% 



1, 780 

4.2'';, 



10, 953 
10. 5% 



4, 322 

4. 4";. 



145, 681 
6. 9% 



22, 161 
15.0".. 



1 1, 117 
13. 7 '., 



5,297 



1, 7H0 
26. t\ 



10, 953 
12.8% 



4, 322 
17. IT- 



145, 681 
^3.4% 



i-egion. 
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I'hiH'e of the l<^ur rofji<nis of highest pro- 
motion rate are located in the Kast, nanu^lv 
Regions 1, II, and HI. 

No other apparent correlations appear to 
exist between promotion rates and geo- 
graphical loc it ion. 

6, PROMOTION irXTKS I^V COMPONENT 



I'p to this point, promotion rates have been analyzed on an 
overall basis without a separation into components • This section 
analyzes the promotions found within each Head Start component. 
Promotion rates by component are presented: 

As weighted averages for all programs for the 
three years combined 

¥or each year separately for all programs re- 
ported in the sample 

(I) Overall Promotion Rates Are Low jn Every Component 
Except Staff Training 



Weighted component three-year average promotion 
rates are shown in Exhibit XIX, following this 

The exhibit also shows component promotion rates 
within each of the strata. 

The lowest overall promotion rate is in tho 
psychological component (0.4%). This is most 
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D 

WlilGHTKD 3 



Education 



Health 



Social 
Services 



Parent 
Involvement 



Nutrition 



STxHATUM A 

Numbor of Staff 
Promotion Rate 



20, 730 
6.4% 



1,915 
2. 7% 



3, 837 
7.0% 



1,371 

8.2% 



4,299 
4. 0% 



STRATUM R 



Number of Staff 
Promotion Rate 



23, 876 
8. J"'c. 



1,423 
4.2% 



2, 763 
5.4% 



1, 312 
6. 8% 



4, 511 
7. 3% 



STRATUM C 

Number of Staff 
Promotion Rate 



23, 184 
9. G^'v 



1, 560 
5. 8% 



3, 146 
8. 3% 



172 
1. 6% 



306 
1 1 . 0% 



STRATUM D 



Number of Staff 
Promotion Ratt; 



19, 064 
4. 6% 



1, 762 
10. 0% 



2, 195 
6. 4% 



1, 057 
0 



2, 995 
2 . 4% 



WEIGHTED TOTAL 
PROMOTION RATES 

Number of Staff 
Promotion Rate 



86, 855 
7.5% 



6, 661 



;). i' 



1 1, 942 

6. 9";. 



4. 914 
4. 9% 



14, 874 

6. 1";. 



w eighted total 
t:jrnover rates 

Numl)er of Staff 
Turnovt.r RatL- 



86, 855 
14. 8"; 



6, 661 
15. 6% 



11, n42 
15. 7%. 



4, 914 
1 1 . 8",;. 



14. 874 
10.2% 



N'OTlv Data n\r\\ add 'o nvn-f than 100"!. Ixu au-^t' an cniplo *■(.•(? may hold more than one position at 
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EXHIBIT XIX 

Offic e of Child Development 
Departtnont of Health, IMiu ation, and Welfare 

WEIGHTlvD 3-YEAIl AVERAGE PROMOTION RATES BY C OMPCm'ENT 



Staff 

Nutrition Train. 'it* Volunteer Administration Psychological 



Totals 



4,29b 

4.0'^.. 



762 

9. 



525 
23. G'n 



3,628 

6. o-n 



233 
0. Q"". 



35, 973 
6.3% 



4,511 

7. 3"'- 



395 
22. 0";, 



147 
17. 9"'.. 



5,366 

3. 9rr 



107 
0 



39, 107 
7.4% 



306 

^ 1 . 0":. 



340 

19. 1"; 



1, 206 
1. 1% 



3,871 
5.7"^ 



114 
0 



38, 638 

9 . or- 



t2, 995 

2. 4";. 



211 
0 



669 
0 



5, 190 

2 . 7": 



105 
0 



31, 962 
4.4% 



14, 874 

6. l"-.. 



1, 7o:i 

13.2". 



2 , 548 
6. 4": 



18, 056 

4. 4":. 



560 
0.4'- 



145, 681 



14,874 
10.2% 



1 , 709 
14. 3% 



2, 548 
7. 6"'.. 



18, 056 

9, 0^: 



56 r 
8. 0% 



145, 681 
13.4"'. 



lan one p'jsUt'Hi at tin- -^ainc tinu- 



likely because there are no positions into 
which a person in this component could be 
promoted* 

The highest overall promotion rate Is in 
staff training (13. 2%). Since these posi- 
tions tended to be filled by people who 
filled two roles simultaneouslyp this may 
simply reflect movement to this dual role. 

The promotion rates in Stratum D were 
paiHicularly low in administration and 
nutrition. This probably reflects the lack 
of positions to which directors, secretaries, 
and cooks can be promoted in small 
programs. 

(2 ) Four of Nine Components Exhibit Rising Trends in 
Promotion Rates 



It was previously noted that overall promotion 
rates for the three-year period showed statis- 
tically significant rising trends in Strata B,C, _^nd I). 

Exhibit X\, following this pasfe, presents the 
promotion rates for each of three years found in 
the components within the 144 or^;ani7ations for 
wiiich mobility di-tu were obtained. Nu weighting 
factors were applied to the data in this exhibit, 
since a detailed analysis of trends was made 
previously. 

The four components showing rising tren<ls 
are: 

I'Jducation 
Staff training 
V oluntecr 
Adn\ini.stratif>n, 

Parent involvement is the only l oniponi-nt 
showing consistently falling promotion rates 
for the three -year period. 
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EXHIBIT XX 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

YEARLY PROMOTION RATES 
BY COMPONENT 







PY .72 




PY 71 




I 1 U 


Education 


D 


4, 992 


D 


A O □ 1 

4, ool 


u 






% 


8.5% 


% 


6.27o 


/O 


5.0% 


Health 


D 


398 


D 


382 


D 


Q K 7 




% 


3.0% 


% 


5.2% 




3. 1% 


Social Services 


D 


820 


D 


789 


D 


Mo 




% 


6. 3% 


(0 


7.4% 


% 


6.8% 


Parent Involvement 


D 


309 


D 


286 


D 


OC 1 

1 




% 


4.9% 


/O 


7.3% 


% 


7,7% 


■ 

Nutrition 


D 


1, 077 


u 


1 , 04o 


U 






% 


5.9% 


% 


4. 1% 




4.3% 


Staff Training 


D 


160 


r 


154 


D 


123 


/O 


24. 4% 


% 


13. 0% 


% 


3. 3% 


Volunteer 


D 


105 


D 


99 


D 


100 




% 


24.8% 


% 


20. 2% 


% 


13.0% 


Administration 


D 


1.022 


D 


954 


D 


924 




% 


6.8% 


% 


4.3%. 


% 


3.3% 


Psychological 


D 


31 


D 


31 


D 


32 


% 


3.2% 


% 


0% 


% 


0% 



^ 

NOTE 1; Data may add to more than 100% because an employee may hold 
more than one position at the same time. _^ 

NOTE 2: The percentages in this exhibit are from an unweighted sample 
and cannot be. directly compared with data in other exhibits. 
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Kxcept fur the two sr.^all comp'^"*-'"^'^' 
tfuninu \ (Uiuitet f, tnlucatioii had the 
hiijhest prot^iotion rate ni i*^ 72. This is 
;ui indication that more proftra'nis are lilliti^ 
teacher vacancicii by internal prcmotionp Sud 
suggests that Career Dcvclopn^ent .-sas had a 
positive impai t in this, the laruest Head ^ 
Start con-tpmu ht. 



This con. huies the analysis, of the extent of upwnrl jr.ohilitv 

/ 

rennrte.l in the studv. Tiic- final section of the . hripte/t- exanune> 
' / 

turnm-er .ind promoiion rates in indirect provider ('.ri'anizat H)ns. 



7 , TI HN0VI:H AM) PHOMOTION H ATHS I- 0H IxniHLC I' 
HKOVIDKHS 



In severed i>f ti'.e Head St.irt proL»r:in;> v.'hHd^ h-ui rv.r^re tVi-.n 
one deleuate aconcv, the crantce aRonrv plaved no dirert role m 
<>;n-ra'inc Hfa'.i "^Tart i-.-ri'.-:--, r)>.;t r-.tth-. r ■•'■a- -^t^Jir-s ;:>!»■ !'>:■ 
•nv>nitorinii and coord m, it uu' the operitions <a- »he- delegate nyencies. 
This section exanunes the turnovor and promotion rales m the 
seven indirect provider or^ani/,d ions for -.vha^ h data '.verc reported, 



^ {() Fer Indil-ect Provider Org ani sat ions. Turnc -er Rates 
Are Higher and Promotion Rates Are Lower Than for 
the Overall Average ox' All Programs 



Kxhibit XXI» following this page, presents mobility 
data for seven indirect provider grantee agencies 



The average' turnover rate for indirect providers 
is 42*0 higher than the overall average rate 
(19% cjompared to l3.4To). 

The average promotion rate for indirect pro>«lers 
is 36^0 lower than the ovt rall average rjU42"^4. 4% 
compared to 6. 9%). 

Promotions only occurred in Stratum,^ indirect 
providers.' This suggests that only the largest 
programs have been able to provide workable 
career ladders in th' se organizations. 

Turnovers were highest in Stratum,^Vjndirect 
providers where no promotions cJ'cctirrcd, This 
again sugi, sts that a lack of promotion oppor- 
tunities may cause employee dissatisfaction and 
result in increased oui..ard mobility. 



(2) Indirect Provider Organizations Exhibit Mobility 
Characteristics Similar to Those Found in the 
Administrative Cqmponent of Head Start Programs 



. f. 



A comparison of the data in Exhibit XXI with mobiUty ' 
information from previous exhibits provides further in- 
sights into the nature of mobility m indirect provider 



organizations 



The average promotion rate Tor indirect pro- 
viders IS the same as the average promotion 
rate in the administrative component of all 
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rrfiNOVIvH AND PROM- 



Hate 



, : , wv-^r^? r wi • f !i-j:^ 



0^^ 
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LXIIIBIT XXE 



TVHS. 



\Nn PHCMUTICN HA! KS INDlHKf'l PHOViDLK GUANTKF AniNCIKS 



i*- >r\ 



A 



1 • I (1 



■)■> 
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proj^rams {4*4M, liiis is not surprising since 
indirect provide rs aro basically administrative- 
orgamiiauon£, 

llii. average turnover rate !ur uidirect providers 
is v<-ry -bimilar Vj the turnover rate in the admin- 
istrativf' (.oinponent ':>f Stratum A programs 

rompared to 18,5'^.). This suggests that 
personnel m indirect provider organizations may 
expf riencing similar operational frustrations 
a£: administrative' pe rsonnel m the- largest programs. 

in onclup.iou, analysis -ji r;iobilit> rates m indirect 
f)!-o.Ad*r *)rL'aru /ati-jii.-' >.iiu\yjiX:: i vrittntion Uiat t}i*ir 
charactt ric:itj^ s ar*. nuffr. un?h diffii ent tiiat, for the pur- 
j.os* :^ mT ^ t ! ^ J > , tj.^ ^ L l.t i luded Uh; de- 

tail'^d an.^ilvojc --^f ^^jij--*..: f-rnp !r>y^'i. mot>ili»y» 



I he analysis if tise exUnt '^jf ^-xapluyee mobility has shown tliat 
f>veran turnover rates are quite low and apparently stable and that 
promotion rat»>:* aiUioug}) h}V/»rr than turnove r ratt.s, have showTk 
a rising trend over the laat three years. The overall low turnover 
rates found m Uie analysis suggest that, for Head Start as a whole, 
high turnover is currently not a problem. 1 hf reader should hear 
in mind this fact when he examines tiie analysis presented in Chapter 
V, Impn'^t '^f M^^'uhtv^ titi-i wiien he considers the pohc y imphrat*.mr-] 
of the analysis presented w Chapter l\\ Causes of Mobility ,t which 
follows immetliat^ly. 



( i ;T • -1 J \!' bi ill 



i \ • i 



M il M J" O . w ' - i i i t 



( ) 



■ 1 i . < ■ : . > r i i i ' 
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certain variables and employee mobility* The 
model is composed of five major categories of 
variables: 



External constraint (exogenous) variables 

Control variables 

Job environment variables 

Project experience variables 

Outcome variables 

The CAassification of variables into these categories 
is presented in Exhibit XXII, following this page» 

The information from which the conclusions in 
this i.hapter were derived was obtained from 

Interview: notes 
- Current and Former Employee Questionnaires 
Project Data Questionnaires 

V^ar I able Characteristics of Head Start Organizations 
Were Tested For Relationships with Mobility by 
Examining the Highest and Lowest Turnover in Direct 
Provider Organisations 

We examined primarily the analytic renult'^ '>f the 
fifteen organizalions with the highest outward 
mobility (three year average) and the fifteen 
organizations with the lowest outward mobility. 
These extremes ai e most apt to reveal the causal 
relationships • 

... vV ^ .also examined for possible causal relationships 
data from thf- 'seventy H^ad Start programs in the 
enmplDvet? mobility sample, for example: 

Inler views^ith organization directors 
Perepectives of former employees 

In lo.-ntifying the fift(*rn hif^^host and f^ft(?en low«*st 
mobility oi ganizations, to analyze Head Start 
variables, w«^ adopted the constraint that only one 



EXHIBIT XXn 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

ANALYTICAL MODEL 



EXTERNAL CONSTRAINT 
VARIABLES 

• ECONOMIC CONDITIONS Of THE 
LABOR MARKET 

• BUDGETARY LIMITATIONS 

• LEGISLATIVE LIMITATIONS 

• ADMINISTRATIVE 
REGULATIONS 

• GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 



1 





CONTROL VARIABLES 




• EMPLOYEE ELIGIBILITY 




STANDARDS AND SELECTION 




CRITERIA 




• OPERATIONAL RESTRICTIONS 




- fULL YEAR, EIGHT-MONTH 




- Pull YEAR. MORE THAN 




EIGHT MC*?THS 




- PARTOAY 


PULLDAY 




• CHARACTERISTICS OP THE 




REGIONAL OPPtCE 




• NATURE OP THE GRANTEE 




• PROGRAM GUIDELINES 




- STAPPING PATTERNS 




- MINIMUM DELIVERY 




REQUIREMENTS 



lOB ENVIRONMENT VARlABLESv 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT m 
EPPORT ^ 
MANAGERIAL STYLE AT THE 
OPERATING LEVEL 
COMPENSATION RATES 
WORKING CONDITIONS 
PROGRAM ttPE CYCLE 
ROLE OP THE REOiONAL 
TRAINING OPPICER 
ETHNIC MIX OP STAPr 
VOLUNTEER TO PAID STAPP 
RATIO 

CHILD TOSTaPP ratio 



PROJECT EXPERIENCE VARIABLES 

• EMPLOYEE EXPECTATIONS 

- ACHIEVEMENT 

- RECOGNinON 

- RESPONSIBILITY 

- ADVANCEMENT 

- CROWTH 

- JOB CONTENT 

• OCCUPATIONAL INCLINATIONS 

• STAP^ IK FRACTIONS 



OUTCOME VARIABLES 

• JOB DECiSiONS MADE BY 
EMPLOYEES 

* INPLUENCED BY CHOICE AND 
OPPORTUNITY 

• TURNOVER BY COMPONENT 

• TURNOVER 0V iMPLOYEE 
CHARACTEHIBnCB 

• LEVEL OP PRODUCTIVITY 

• MOTIVATIONAL LEVEU 

• PAVORABLEAND 
UNPAVORABLE EMPLOYEE 
PLOWS 

- up^ard-inte;^^»al 

- upward-external 

- lateral INCREASED 
COMPETENCE 

- DOWNWARD INTERNAL 

* OOWNWARD-EXTEto^A^ 

- LATERAL DECRE ASP 0 
COMPETENCE 
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organization from a single pro^n^ai^i would 
hv iTprc'Scnted 

The Mary Holmes program, with headquarters 
in Jackson, Miss,, would have constituted 40 
of the low^ mobility group if this precaution had 
not been observed* 

This t:c)nstrauit helped to avoid duplications 
of the same e'haracteristics within pt^oui^ani 
uhih" exai^iinin^ the xaiMabh^s. 

\\r i^xciuded grantt*os wliich art* only indirect 
[)rin-iders t't^oni this section (^f the analysis in 
ordt r to standartir'c the analysi-> with or^aruxa- 
iioiis uhich o[)frate Head Start renters. 

VAHIABI.}::S HKLATKI) TO CH:TW/'^ ^) MOBILITY AT . '0 - 
1 ■ 00 CONFII^KXCK LKVi:LS 

i^f thr \'ariahh s \n U\v :in;il\ti( al r^M-cl* 1 \'. m.- 
« ■ \ an I i n< d tlirt ajub ust* t >!' oni t jf* t In* folh )\\ iny: 

A lu-S(|uar*«' test eniployc(i iipi>n a itiniin- 
ill. \ labli' 

A I-test 

I' r. i* vai*i:iblr'S rnu'rui-ii as related to lurnoxer :il 
th» .''0 .--.tatistieril le\el or :tbt»-e 

liud^et i uts 
f ixtent of Ij r^l^ani /at ion 
l.<.'vels ol* prcHi.otion auth(^ritv 
\) \ >: at I st ;*( 1 1< in u I th » » » - u o r k*- r\- 
\ idunt»M r'/StM't U.ith 

\one t)f \\)*' fiVe rnii'or I atfUMrif.^ of the n.odel 

preiii .ii.n»at»'d in its i »o*reh')tit»n v. itfi turii<»v.er 



i 1 ) HImH Turnover Oruaniy.atiuns \Vi*: e Morty Ft-oqiUMitly 
Asso< iat(-d \V i th liudgel Cuts riian Won' I 
Tutniover Qr^anizaticms 

Nearly e\evy {)r()Krani voiced l>udptn problt/nis , 
in ihv U)vn\ oi' salaries, budi^i^tOr staff c-uls. 
Budget cuts constituted tiie ;)i*<)blci^i listed most 
fTe(|Ucntly ani(5n{> budgetary liimtatioiis (P 'oit-rl 
Data (.Questionnaire, Question ^l.S). 

Within tht» past Um^ federal fiseai seat's eiii.ht of 
Ihi* hif^hest turnover or^ani/atioris (a.^ compared 
with tuo of th(* louest turnover oi^^ani/mions) tiad 
eNfx.'rieneed luidj^et ruts uhtrfi eauSi-d them to 
ivr-minate deh-yate a^eiicx staff. 

Kxhibit XXIII, followin/j; tliis papfe, demonstrates whieh 
organizations i c*portt»d havin^^ expt^rienccni budget cuts. 

The bud^vt cut/turnover* relationship was also verified 
by exannninj^r actual Federally - funded pn sonne^ 
costs for i^ach or £jani /.atir)n 

IfitffA ivw.^ \K ful r-"nt *'r!jpli)\ et-s of \k'\\\\ -five 
oi-uafu:-':jti(,rw inCu at.-d ilni ihr timdifi^ I^-m-I . .i i>. .j 
otli^M- er-obhTF - as v.tMl Ms tu iTh ,ve r- . Tlh^^i- » , i|p 
f^robleii::.; arui tlie number «>f f»r-.»ani/;itHui-; nvb.-'itin- 
\ fi< *• p C »bb • rr mcl ude: 

' ^: e(|in j r; eol (JO) 

■ lb a ; Mail F^■^i^:^a^•• *,(m > , p^, . 

i hiMren CU) 

Head .start < i-rUer- lf»enteti lo if^di-i jUrtt<. 

fa. <:r]) 

T* • ' I * 1 a i.-if.s ( 41;) 

l.ai k '»! ! \ I. foj- i^amiii a. pt-.d ; hiblr<-n (i^) 

' b -t rn t ■ tt. t 1 . it p ~ I rjt - r : b'^ - I'm. .m . ('j) 



EXHIBM XXIII (1) 

Office of Child L'^velopmert 
nepartnient of Health, Educ .tion and Welfare 

hCKATIOXSHIP BETWEEN BUDGET 
CUTS AND OUTW ARD MOBIUTY 



Outward M.^hility 

hrct-Vtai Av erage^ Ortjani nation Nanu- ^ Bud g et Cuts 

53*^0 Chicago Youth Centers • LEARN, Chicago. III. Yes 

43 '^o Bushwick Community Corporation, New Yor^, N.Y- Yes 

Kountze Independent School District, Kouncze, Tex. Mo 

il'^c. Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. Ytr*s 

35% Child Care and Development Services, Los Angeles. Yes 
Caltf. 

ri'r I ni.jinunity Injf)r<>venient Count iL LanvilU\ Va. Ye5 

Coronii Norco Head Start, Corona, Calif. N) 
Thempson School District Rli.l . , I dvel'ind, Cf^in 

C ransom Cuh.ir.uniiv A vlion, c:* r anston, R^l. Yt>. 



;>7 *:. Himner ,>} rnn!> Sv ti<M»l Distric t «f 1 , Bonne r Sprmi!^ . N\* 

^> ■• Musk* Tu^h: S^?j:m>{s. MM-;Krn*.r,. Mwh. ^'-^-^ 

24-^^ Sussex i*i»untv c'onjniunity Aetiun A^zenv v, Iru , Ni> 
C'.t t V. r. Dei' 

4\o'^ { .1. .-..Jr .lu/Uv Mn.M*'i t'f rduv at ton . f:*'i;\ i!5*- Ah'i. N»- 

4% \hl>Aauker i*uMi. Scht^^'lf. Mi .iiik»e . V^ is- N- 

j-^v Monlfc{nm»-i V i cuaitv Ctiii.rnunitv Ac tion A^em \, N'-* 

er|c -y^^^ 



EXHIBIT XXIII (2) 



.^utuard Mobility / 

ree>Yt>ar Avn:ragc) Organi/atiou Name B^^fi^^ ^ 

1% Community Service Asactiation, Jackson. Miss. Yos 

.8<>i Frederick Douglass, Child Development Center No 
Los Angeles. Calif. 

0«c Coshocton County Headstart. Coshocton, Ohiu No 

O^e Garrett Keyser Butler School Dlfltrlct. Garrett, Ind. No 

0^0 Mooresville Public Schools, MooresvlUe. N.C No 

O^*'^^ West Lake Cutnberland Area Development Council, No 
Columbia. Ky. 

Ofo Delta Hills Educational Association, Sardis. Miss. No 

Mary Holmes <R:mkm County) . Jackson, >!isrt. Yes 
(V^V rht* Hilary Si-houl. Newark, N-J* 



t*t!HM\< 1 hrui- tnlktHi \Kith. I \^ollld >av tin; t hu-t 

i)t" acit quatt' finuiiiiy fta- faciliU'-s aiul iiuaUonai 
!i at«-!"iaK atbi r^tt » fUi«i\isi < <»t ,i \ *'a r * r oatwi 

\i\ U WvMk.^wv \\\Wv\W\\^ •Aharh wvw vonductrd \\\\\\ 

.a j ^Tu.'atKuir-. ptMUl-ar baciurt .aits w ;^i< n rau-t'd 

i<'-Uivi)s to bf flinnrKUrii v.i-rt^ rt'vt aUai to Ix- tru 

- r iLinihrat)! !a< ti»i' in !t>a\inti H<*a'a Start 

< 

thr '.^v.'.-^t MMiria I T'O . left Hr'V.i Stat'? i* »^>VHon t^»*?^t 
Kxhiljtl X\l\, tallouui^ tins pagt , Usts tlu zriOb't 

SiUiiiru iUU M a:-tUi:> \\ i^^V\\\^'\ « r'ad;)\rt'-* t.:a-.C 

!♦ a\ ifiji H^-ad Stat^T \n \\\\\'x\ \y \\< :\\\\\ (in 



i 1m" Mtiu:urTHi!i i>i urbafi * ?rt:aui / at ions la^pt rMailrd 
Ml Hm hic'ii tM!i."v* I t:rtai^ /. .i ^ )() ' ci^attt' ttian \\\ 

Tfit-ra- xr- a -*r**t^L! •-atj^« r-fii^ri tlial tijin*t\* f v. as ra :it*-*i' 
\\\ liii^an af « a.-* l»* v au.^i* tit Ihi thfitj I'ciu iu \\\k. 
. » w-'iit ton-- f»f !h»* laluij* n;tU*ra*\ l>t*t\*i t-t-n t ura! anti 
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KXlUBiT XXIV 
OffK c of C'hilfi Dcveh^jpr^ient 

KKASDNS l\)KMKK KM PLO V KES Gl VE VOH 
LEAVING. !n::-n STAKT E\:PIX)VMK>iT 



I N i ER\ I HWS WlTIi FPRMHU KMPLOVEKS 
OF HIGH Tl KNOVCH ORGANIZATIONS 

Pr »^r tn t t^fJurp-ri atid fiv>sition di\>p5^tNi 

C niHit' t with sispor^ WSDTF or adifuni^ti .i'lori polu ^ 
Low pa » 

Ql E STiUNN \iKi:s HEl hiv lA ) FROM 
i our M.>8t 1 r t qurnU>^ Mcntiom ;.?on ^ 

?•* * >i: rv ! A ! •< ' 1 1 «■ * ! ^ * * * 



Because rural areas- do not experience as much 
turnover as urban areas, one ca nnot assunu^ that 
there is no e!i\ployt^e dissatisfactiQo m those progra 

In contrast to rural areas, the dissatisfaction of 
employees in urban areas is displayed rr<>st clf^ariy 
by turnover because the individual has more 
opportunities ^"avenues") available to hinru 

Fewer Levels of Approval Authgrity for Promotions 
and Salary Increase Existed m Organizations of High 
Turnover 



A chi square test was periormed «n the nun^;ber <A 
levels of authority in high and icv, turnover organ«??i 
tions and the difference >Aa^ significant at a con- 

fidf-nae ievei of 90^^ 

T^it- fistirr. hit>}tt:sl ^uinu^t-t urgani/.aLuiii-^ exhibited 
1* - ^'l:- >:* ai^pr- vrii nuthr^iiiy ranging in>n» '. ru: to 
ThrtA' as w^mpvifcd uitti un^ ?o six levt-i.s of authority 
fiW Xht' fifteen io^Ae^^t turnover agencies In :a( t. 
cM^ht of \he fift^ten hij^hest (?re;amzations had oniy. 
one irvr! of approval autnonty, • 

>> 

Turnover may have been related to this variable 
because t-mployees felt more subjectively judged 
in tliost.' organisations with fewer levels of authority 
f his may hav*; i aasf ci resentmentf^ and a ^:;reater 
desire to leave the program. 

rur!'vnt r.rnplovers Have More Complaints About 
R eiat ninships With Co- Worker s in High Turrv ^ve r 
OrH^anizations Than in l.ow Turn<>ver Organ|7atn^^ir 

t?;irr?^nt eniplnyc \^ere ;5sked: 'If wpU dw 
pe'>; le in Head St:»rt f^et r^lnn^ with tr.*'?.r feHr?y. 
vMji ki,r\:i Ttitr rtii^p<>r^;s«'S \^/hich Uidicatt/d un- 
satisiactory n^lai .fuu-^hij^s ^M-re **Not ^t alT* or 



At ihc • ufiiidi ?u i^^vei, thr;^ Kiiihc^i't. turnover^ 
*.>ruli''tf-l^ti<.«Mr art- r Ir.i i lie. ttf M ^ \ vic^^r: ur.^ 

A cuirerrt en:s>k>vvc ri ;H/;.>i fifing Ui ^'HP ,il Hi-'ad ^ 
Start teau-Jtei ti-it* v^hHccV? rU>o^;i AUc?* u% t A iav 

Thyl «tf 'are no cU :ir li^biitF^ oj job 
rmcti ov^TStcp auUioritv in the 

Due t'.. lack of ianitorial o^jivicts cxhi*^ 

!^vt. fa cannot actuailv t*^ch ar^ pro- 

AixifH are i xt ri r;^^'{ v Lu IhgcM-nt and 
noi>tUc l>t!caai?i tfK v IkjIu they arc 

'{•lie Diret t >r iX4,?jipIt.»tc!v unro^rp'ui^i 
tu ali of tnesc? fjroMen^^" 

On the o!* :^} haiui, furnier en:plnve«fi? not 
usuaiU c» : vi^-^'3^tir>f3ct:on V. lib co-v.nrKcrs a.s a 
prm^npui rsaauin ior leaving Hcaa btart% Univ 
of aii forniur uiripioyc'eia rci^pundm^ U; M)e question 



naire said they left: because they could not get along 
with other people 



In general, former employees gave less . 
negative reasons for leaving such as ''personal 
or family problems which demonstrated a 
reluctance to criticize Head Start at all 



(5) j V olunteer/Staff Ratios Were Higher in Hijgh Turnover 
Organizations 



W;.'-n a statistical analysis was made of the relation- 
ship between volunteer/ staff ratios and turnover it 
was discovered that the variable was related 
at the . 99 confidence level 

* High turnover organizations have an average 
of 2. 4 volunteers per staff member 

Low turnover organizations have an average of 

. 69 volunteers per staff member 
* 

This phenomenon is probably more directly related 
to the urban /rural variable than to turnover 



There are fewer volunteers in the classroom 
in rural areas because of the transportation 
problem 

The rural characteristic is associated more 
often with low turnover than with high turn- 
over organizations ^ 

The interviewers did not encounter any e6m- 
plaints about volunteers (either too m^ny or 
too few) which would be serious ^nough to 
causu em})loyees to leave the ,f)rogram 
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2. VARIABLES RELATED TO OUTWARD MOBILITY AT .75 
CONFIDENCE LEVEL 



This section describes two variables for which there is as 
great as one chance in four that a relationship with outward 
mobility does not actually exist: ^ 

Promotion Rates 
. . T>pe of Organization 

This confidence level is not highly significant, but does. indicate 
a tendency for a causal relationship to exist,. 



(1) Promotion Rates Were Directly Related to Turnover 
Rates In High Mobility Organizations 



The relationship between turnover and promotion 
is one consisting of contradictory associations. 

On the one hand, low promotion rates can 
cause employee discouragement resulting 
in resignations from the program. 

On the other hand, there is a tendency for 
the very high turnover organizations to be 
the ones with relatively high promotion rates 
and for the very low turnover, organizations 
to have low promotion rates. This is because 
the high turnover organizations have positions 
open into which remaining employees can be 
promoted, whereas the low turnover organiza- 
tions do not 
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This contra*diction is evident in the opposite 
results, which occur between analyzing aggregate 
mobility rates for entire strata of programs and 
analyzing mobility rates of only those organizations 
at the extreme ends of the mobility scale 

Exhibits XXV and XXVI, following this page, 
show that the fifteen high turnover organiza- 
tions are more associated with high promo- 
tion rates and that the fifteen high promotion 
organizations are more associated with high 
turnover rates than their respective fifteen 
low mobility organization counterparts 

> 

Exhibit XXVII, following Exhibit XXVI, / 
demonstrates that for the sample strata as 
a whole, there is an inverse relationship 
. between turnover and promotion rates. A 
linear regression analysis established this 
relationship at the .75 confidence level. We 
conclude, however, that this relationship 
is not one of causality, which is more aptly 
seen from contrasting the extreme organiza- 
tions, but is more a reflection of the associa- 
tion of turnover and promotions with program 
stratum size 

f 

Further discussion of the factors relating to 
promotion rates is found in Section 5 of this 
chapter 



(2) Organizations Affiliated with Public Schools Experienced 
Signincantly Higher than Average Outward Mobility 



The proportion of organizations affiliated with 
public schools was twice as great in the high 
turnover organizations as compared with the low 
turnover organizations, as shown in Exhibit XXVIII 
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EXHIBIT XXV (1) 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education* and Welfare 

THREE -YEAR AVERAGE TURNOVER 
RATES OF HIGH AND LOW 
PROMOTION ORGANIZATIONS 



1 Year Average 3 Year Average 

Promotion Rate High Promotion Organizations Turnover Rate 



26% Council of Affiliated Negro Organizations, Inc., 16% 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

27% Day Care Services for Children, Milwaukee, Wise. 17% 

19% Bloomingdale Family Program, N^w York, N. Y. 19% 

17% West Lake Cumberland Area Development Council, 0% 
Columbia, Ky. 

15% Worcester School District, Worcester, Mass. 16% 

13% University of Missouri, Portageviile, Mo. 10% 

13% ^ Corona Norco Head Start, Corona, Calif. 31% 

13% Family Services, Inc., Winston-Salem, N.C 16% 

13% Sussex County Community Action Agency, Inc., 39% 
Georgetown, Del. 

13% Shore Up, Inc., Salisbury, Md. 24% 

13% iMarcy-Ncwberry Association, Chicago, 111. 21% 

•12% ^ Alabama Council on Human Relations, Auburn, Ala. 6% 

11% Support Council on Preventive Effort (SCOPE), 14% 
Dayton, Ohio 



11% Atlantic Human Resources, Atlantic City, N.J. 9% 



0 



11% Institute of Community Service, Rust College, 7% 

Holly Springs, Miss. 



EXHIBIT XXV (2) 



3 Year Average • ' 3 Year Average 

Promotion Rate Low Promotion Organizations Turnover Rate 

% ■ ' . 

f 

0 Thgi Hilary School, Newark, N.J. 0 

- f 

0 I^Agher Horizons Day Care, Bailey's Crossroads, Va. 13% 

0 ^Community Service Association, Jackson, Miss. 1% 

■'<<' 

0 Bonner Springs School District #1, Bonner Springs, Ks. 27% 

i' 

0 Missouri Ozarks Economic Opportunity Corporation, 11% 

Richland, Mo. 



0 Cranston Community Action, CranSton, R.I. 29% 

/ 

0 Anderson County School District, Clinton, Tenn. 21% 

0 ' Mooresville Public Schools, Mooresville, N.C 0 

0 / Garrett Keyser Butler School District, Garrett, Ind. 0 

0 - Muskegon Public Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 0 

0 Coshocton County Headstart, Coshocton, Ohio 25% 

— /o Kountze Independent School District, Kountze, Tex. 43% 

/ 0 Clackamys County Headstart, Oregon City, Ore. 13% 

V .2% Coahoma Opportunity, Clarksdale, Miss. 5% 

.5% Milwaukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, \"isc. 4% 
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EXHIBIT XXVI (1) 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

THREE YEAR PROMOTION RATES *. 
FOR .HIGH AND LOW TURNOVER 
ORGANIZATIONS 



% Outward 

Mobility Program Name Promotion Rates 

53% Chicago Youth Centers - LEARN, Chicago, 111. 9% 

43% Bushwick Community Corporation, New York, N.Y. 8% 

43% Kountze Independent School District, Kountze, Tex. o% 

41% ■ Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 9% 

35% Child Care and Development Services, Los Angeles. 3% 

— ^ Calif. 

32% Community Improvement Council, Danville, Va. 3% 

31% Corona Norco Head Start, Corona, Calif. 13% 

30% Thompson School District RHJ. , Loveland, Colo 4% 

29% Cranston Community Action, Cranston, R.I. 0% 

27% Bonner Springs School District #1, Bonner Springs, Ks. 0% 

25% Muskegon Public Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 0% 

24% Shore Up, Inc. , Salisbury, Md. 13% 

24% Sussex County Community Action Agency, Inc. , 13% 

Georgetown, Del 

24% St. Alban'r Day Nursery, Miami, Fla. 6% 

22% Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 6% 

4% Lowndes County Board of Education, Haynesvllle, Ala. 2% 

4% Milwaukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wise. 0.5% 



EXHIBIT XXVI (2) 



Program Name Promotion Rates 

Indianapolis Pre-Schooi Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 7% 

Tri-Parlsh Progress, Crowley, La. 4% 

Tri-Co Community Action, Laurlnburg, N.C 3% 

Montgomery County Community Action Agency, 2% 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Comrtiunity Service Association, Jackson, Miss. 0% 

Frederick Douglass, Child Development Center 

Los Angeles, Calif. 6% 

Coshocton County Headstart, Coshocton, Ohio 0-,^ 

Garrett Keyser Butler School District, Garrett, Ind. 0% 

Mooresville Public Schools, Mooresville, N.C 0% 

West Lake Cumberland ea Development Council, 17% 
Columbia, Kyi 

Delta Hills Educational Association, Sardis, Miss. 1% 

Mary Holmes (Rankin County) , Jackson, Miss. 8% 

The Hilary School, Newark, N.J. 0% 



EXHIBIT XXVII 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

RELATIONSHIP OF TURNOVER RATES 
BY PROGRAM AND BY STRATA 
TO PROMOTION RATES 



3 YEAR 

WEIGHTED 

AVERAGE 




y 



% Outward 

Mobility 

53% 
43% 
43% 
41% 
35% 

32% 
.31% 
30% 
29% 



; 27% 

I - 25% 

i 24% 

\ 24% 

i 

5 -24% 

= 22% 

? 4% 

I 4% 

i 4% 

I 4% 

! 1% 

I* 

f- 1% 

_er|c 



Orgagization Name 

Chicago YoJth Centers - LEARN, Chicago, III. 

Bushwick Community Corporation, New York, N.Y. 

Kountze Independent School District, Kountze, Tex. 

Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

Child Care and Development Services, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Community Improvement Council, Danville, Va. 

Corona Norco Head Start, Corona, Calif. 

Thompson School District RIIJ., Loveland, Colo 

Cranston Community Action, Cranston, R.I. 

Bonner Springs School District #1, Bonner Springs, Ks. 

Muskegon Public Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 

Shore Up, Inc., Salisbury, Md. 

Sussex County Community Action Agency, Inc. , 
Georgetown, Del 

St. Alban's Day Nursery, Miami, Fla. 

Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 

LowndesCounty Board of Education, Haynesville, Ala. 

Milwaukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wise 

Indianapolis Pre-School Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tri-Parish Progress, Crowley, La. 

Tri-Co Community Action, Laurinburg, N.C 

Montgomery County Community Action Agency, 
Montgomery, Ala. 



Type of Agency 
Limited Purpose 
Community Corporati- 
tioard of Kchi ration 
Hoard of Kduoation 
Limited Pnrpopc 

CAP 

Hoard of Education 

1 

Hoard of LMuration 
CAP 

Hoard of Education 
Hoard of Education 
CAP 
CAP 

Limited Purpose 
Hoard of Education 
Hoard of Education 
Hoard of Education 
Singlo Purpose 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 



EXHIBIT XXVIII (1) 



Typc^ of A pone V 
Limited Purpose 
Community Corporation 
Hoard of Kchu^ation 
^I'lOani of Education 
Limited Purpose 

CAP 

« 

Hoard of L'ducation 
Hoard of L'ducaiion 

lioard of Education 
Hoard of Kducation 

CAP 
CA V 



Full Day/ 
Part Day 

Full and l»art 
Full 

Fart Tmu^ 
I'aft Time 
Fart Timo 



Offiof of Child Dovclopmcnit 
Dt'partniont of Health, Kducation, ami Wt^lfart' 

HOURS AND MONTHS OF OFKKATIOX 
AS KICFATFD TO OFTWAHD MOHII.ITV 

■ // Montlis Per 
Voai' 



Fujll 
Full 

Part Time 
Part Tinu- 
Part Time 
Full 
I-"ull 
Full 



1 1 
12 

10 
;» 

10 

12 
« 
H 

i>, 



n 

12 
12 



Limited Purpose 
Hoard of Kducation 
Hoard of Fducation 
lioard of Education 
Sin^^le Purpr^S'' 
CAP 
CAP 
CAP 



Full 

Pa.'t Time 
Full 

Part Time 
Full 

Part Time 

Full 

Full 



12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
!l 

1 1 
12 



% Outward 

Mobilit y 

.8% 

0% 
0% 
0% 
0% 

0% • 

0% 

0% 



Organizatif)n N&mo 
Community Service Association, Jackson, Miss. 

Frederick Douglass, Child Development Center 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Coshocton County niadstart, Coshocton, Ohio 

Garrett Keyser Butler School District, Garrett. Ind. 

Mooresville Public Schools, Mooresville, N-C 

West Lake Cumberland Area Development Council, 
Columbia, Ky. 

Delta Hills Educational Association. Sardis, Miss. 
Mary Holmes (Rankir^ County) , Jackson, Miss. 
The Hilary School, Newark, N.J. 



Type of A gen 
CAP 

* 

CAP 
CAP 

School District 

CAP 

CAP 

Limited Purpose 
Limited Purpose 
Limited Purpose 
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KXHIHIT X\\ III (2) 



Vp^^ of Aut tu y 



CAP 



CAP 



[Vll \):-\ ' 
Pai l Day 

Part Tinu' 



Months I»rr 



C.\P 

School District 

CAP 

CAP 



Pai t, Tiim* 
Full 

I^ai'i Time 



10 



Limited Purpose^ 
Lirriitc.'ci Purpose 
Limited injrpose 



Pai-t TiiTH- 
iMill 



10 1 '2 
10 



\ 
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Limited purpbse organizations tended to ex- 
• * . perience low mobility and CAP organizations 
— were evenly associated with both categories 

The larger bureaucracy with which ^ school system 4. 
is associated may have been a source of frustration 
for individuals leaving high turnover organizations 

poinc employees in programs not connected 
^with public schools but who had formerly been 
public school teachers said they greatly 
• .. appreciated the more flexible arid innovative 

atmosphere in Head Start 

Emplovees in oiui sciiooi -system-remarked 
they were subject to ail the regulations of the 
school system but received none of the benefits 
([Perceived as higher salaries, paid vacations, 
etc.). This conflict caused much discontent 

VARIABI-KS NOT RELATED TO OUTWARD MOBILITY 

Tests of significance were performed for each of 
these variat)lcs and it was discovered that little or 
no statistical significance (i.e. less than .75) was 
associated oetween these variables and turnover 

These variables represented several of the categories 
of variables in the analytical model 



(1) Personnoi Conflicts with Supervisors Could Not Be 
Helated Statistically to Turnover 

C urrent cni[>loyces were asked how well people 
got along with their supervisors. The negative 
responsof "not at alt" and " a little" were 
f analyzed ^.^ measures of conflict with supervisors 
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3. 5'" of current employees gave one of these 

There was no statistical siiinlficanre bet\vecn high 
and low turno /er organization? and the r\egativ«» 
responses about relationships with supervisors 

Some individuals i'X})ressed concern about the 
conf idtMitiality of the survey and ma; have been 
reluctant to express their actual opininns 

In general, there appeared to be a reluctance 
to criticize supervisors ji) intei'views 

Intei'viewers observed strainc^d relationships 
between oniployers anJ suju'rvrsors in soiiu^ 
organizations 

^ Eoxme.r jen^pioyxies ^^s^rc ■somewhat.l e ss re l uc tant 

to criticize su^^ervision 

- Of the 736 former employees whc> responded 
tc^ the <|uestionnaire, statetUthey left 
b.ocause of conflict with supervisors 

In telephone interviews with the former 
employees of the fifteen hig-h turnover 
s ' organizations, conflict wath supervisors 

was one of the top five reasons which those 
interviewed gave foi^ leaving.' the progi'am 



(2) Feelings of Dissatisfaction With Head Start Were Xot 
Any Greater in High Turnover Organizations Than in 
Low Turnover Organizations 



A T'test repealed no significant relationship 
between dislike of Head Start amorrjH^ornier and 
current employees of high turnover organizations 
and dislike in low turnover organizations 
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TlKTe was no significant difference between thcjse 
current employees in high turnover orj^anizations 
who liked I load Start less than their last job and 
current eniployoes in low mobility organizations who 
liked Head Start less 

(:^) Turnover Is Not Affcctod by Child/Staff Ratios 

The c-hild/stalT rati(^s were-siniliar for 

both the highest and lowest turnover agencies 

The rates range from 6.2 children per employee 
in high turnover organizations to ri.n in low turn- 
over i)rganizations 



(4) No Relationship Was Discovered Hetween Age and 
Turnover 




40-4ry^:, in each group (high tui^novei* and low 
turnover) were under 35 years of age 



(5) Sex Does Not Appear To I^e a Factor* in Outward 
Mobility ^ ^ 

It was difficult to make a comparison by sex 
since females predominate the H(*ad Start 
Project. ' 

Those that did have a larger percentage of males 
employee-s showed no more prepondernanee 
toward mobility than those that did not as shown 
in Exhibit XXIX, following this page. 




EXHIBIT XXIX (1) 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

CURRENT AND FORMER EMPLOYEES 

IN HIGH AND LOW TURNOVER 
ORGANIZATIONS BY PERCENT FEMALE 



HIGH TURNOVER ORGANIZATIONS 

Female Employees As Percent of Total 

y'^ Current Former 

Organization Name Employees Employees Variance 

76% 100% +24 



Chicago Youth Centers -LEARN, 
Chicago, Illinois 



Bushwick Community Corporation, 

New York, New York 80% 80% 



Seattle Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington 



Community Improvement Council, 
Danville, Virginia 
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Cranston Community Action, 

Cranston, Rhode Island , 100% lo0% 



/ 

\' 



71% 92% +21 



Child Care and Development 

Services, Los Angeles, C^iUfornia ', 88% 69% . -19 



100% 31% -69 



Thompson School District RIIJ,, 

Loveland. Colorado 89% 100% ; +11 



Bonner Springs School District #1, / 

Bonner Springs, Kansas 89% 100%' +11 

Muskegon Public Schools, 

Muskegon. Michigan 100% 100% 0 

Shore Up, Inc. , Salisbury, Maryland 100% 100% 0 

Sussex County Community Action 

Agency, Inc.. Georgetown, Del. 100% 79% -21 

Denver Public Schools, 

Denver. Colorado 82% 95% +13 



EXHIBIT XXIX (2) 



LOW TaRNOVER ORGANIZATIONS 

Female Employees As Percent of Total 

Current Former . 
Organization Name Employees Employees Variance 

Loundes County Board of Education, 

Haynesville, Alabama ^ 100% 100% 0 

Milwaukee Public Schools, 

Milwaukee. Wisconsin 100% 77% -23 

Indianapolis Pre -School Cor- 
poration, Indianapolis, Indiana 96% 95% 



'0 



Tri- Parish County, 

Crowley, Louisiana Q2% 88% +6 

Tri -Co Community Action, 

Laurinburg, North Carolina 72% 88% +16 

Montgomery County Community 

Action Agency, Montgomery. Ala. 90% 67% -23 

Frederick Douglas Child 
Development Center, Los Angeles, 

CaUfornia 65% 0% -65 

Mooresville Public Scnools, 

Moo res ville, .North Carolina 100% 100% 0 

West Lake Cumberland Area 
Development Council, 

Columbia, Kentucky . 94% 90% -4 

Delta Hills; Educational Association, 

Sardis, Mississippi 82% 76% -6 

Mary Holmes (Rankin County), 

Jackson, Mississippi 92% 80% -12 



(6) Months of Operation and Number of Hours of Operation 
Are Not Significantly Related to Turnover 

The average number of months of operation for 
both the highest and lowest turnover organizations 
was ten . ^ 

Most organizations among the thirty highest and 
lowest operated full day centers, as shown in 
Exhibit XXVIII, following page IV -10 



(7) The Extent of Regional Training Officer Assistance Is Not 
Related to Turnover 

. . Effectiveness of the regional training officer had no 

affect on turnover 

Nineteen of the thirty examined organizations 
indicated that the role of the training officer 
was effective for their training purposes- -but 
with some limitations 

(8) Salary Complaints Were Voiced Frequently Among Both 
High and Low Turnover Groups hut Low Pay Is Not a 
Major Cause of Turnover 

There was a, tendency for a high percentage of 
all employees to say that salaries are too low 

51% of all current employees felt their salaries 
were not fair 

13% and 15% respectively of former employees of 
high and low turnover organizations expressed 
salary complaints on their questionnaires 

Former employee telephone interviews indicated" 
that of those who had been employed in high and low 
turnover organizations, 6.8% and 5. 5% respectively 
cited low pay a reason for leaving 
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Of all the former employees who responded to the 
questionnaire, 37% presently have jobs with higher 
salaries than they had received in Head Start 

"I left with reluctance, I have returned to school 
to bolster credentials for a public schockl teaching 
job. The pay is better, the benefits are better. 
Yearly raises almost assured (provided one is 
responsible). (After two and a half years as a 
reliable employee, my salary was raised $10.^, 
as a Head Start teacher). ."--A Former Emplo^^e 

"While a fair system of raises should be set up 
for teachers, not one of raisea for just those who 
happen to be favorites of executives, salary should 
not be the important thing. "--A Former Employee 



(9) The Number of Levels of Hiring Authority Bore No 
Relationship to Turnover 

The average number of levels of hiring was 2. 1 
for the high mobility programs and 2.6 for the 
low mobility programs 

60% of those organizations in the high mobility 
group have two levels of authority . 

\ 

■ \ 

(10) The Level of Education of\Emplo.yees Was Not 
Significantly Related to Turnover * 

? . T-test indicated no statistical relationship between 
those individuals with B-A. degrees or graduate 
school and outward mobility 

27% of current employee^ of high mobility 
programs possessed a B.A. or higher degree 

37% of former employees of high mobility 
programs possessed a B.A. or higher degree 
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15% of current employees of low mobility 
programs possessed a B.A. or higher degree 

18, 5% of former employees of low mobility 
programs possessed a B.A, or higher degree 

These results indicate the possibility that: 

Those with college degrees have more 
■ opportunities and leave Head Start more 
frequently 

Those with more formal education have 
more dissatisfactions with Head Start 



(11) jTr 1 n non^^ n tfi^ni^Niit Jielaled J.o_ Oujxy ar (LMi^^^ 

There was no statistical relationship between 
turnover and the rate of fringe benefits 

Project Questionnaires revealed a large 
range of fringe benefits (from . 0068% to 50%) 

This shows that different types and amounts 
of benefits were offered in various 
organizations 

- * 

This also shqws that some organizational 
directors ignox-ed such universal benefits 
as social security payments in reporting 
the percentage of fringe benefits 



(12) Ethnic Mix of Staff and Program's Longevity Were 
Also Found To Be Unrelated to Outward JVlobility 

4. OTHER VARIABLES WERE EXAMINED IN REI-ATION TO 

OUTWARD MOBILITY BUT WERE FOUND TO BE SUBJECT 
TO LIMITED STATISTICAL MEASUREMENT 

. . The discussion of the following variables is based 
on data secured from: 

Interviews with current and former employee 



These data have been subject to limited statistical, 
measurement 

We feel the data are important because 

The problems were encountered with con- 
siderable frequency 

The problems may have been indirectly 
related to turnover (a secondary cause under- 
lying another reason given for resignation 
from Head Start) 

The problems as sources of latest dissatis- 

f act io.n--CO-Uid_tr i g ge r m nbiiily-at-aoma-polnt - 

in the future if the conditions of the labor 
market were to change 

(1) There Are Few Job Opportunities Available in the 

Current Labor Market 

— — — ^— — — ^ 

For many of the programs visited, the labor market 
is frequently characterized by 

Lack of competitive opportunities 

Requirements for highly skilled and 
experienced persons 

Twenty-two out of seventy-five organizations which 
were interviewed responded that there were no jobs 
available in the immediate labor market 

An additional thirty-five said there were only 
nonsimilar jobs available 

One organization among the high turnover group 
listed the high unemployment rate as one of the most 
important factors relating to employee stability at 
every level. This apparently kept people in Head 
Start 
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It appears that if better paying jobs in a related 
child care field were to become available in- 
dividuals would leave for those jobs 

A case in point occurred in an organiza- 
tion located in Region 4 

Federal monies in the form of Title IV -A 
funds were granted to the public schools 
for preschool education 

The Head Start Director experienced a 
flood of resignations including 50% 

o f^t he _centj^j/ staff and many teache rs 

" and teacher aides in the field staff 

This situation occurred in the fall of 
1972 but federal funds were held up and 
the director was able to retain his staff. 
He anticipated that the event would repeat 
itself in January 1973 when the public 
schools finally received the money 

The Director felt that this would) hinder 
recruiting for Head Start and it would be 
difficult to find qualified personnel 

In many rural areas, particularly in Region 4, 
there was little industry. Some directors there 
felt that as industry developed people would 
leave for those better paying jobs 

Among teachers responding to the Current Employee 
Questionnaire, . 3% said they took a job with Head 
Start specifically because the job market for teachers 
was poor. Since teachers represented 30% of Head 
Start Employees, this figure represented 1.0% in 
the larger population. These data imply that; 

People are attracted to Head Start who would 
otherwise not be 
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Some peof le remain in Head Start when they 
would otherwise leave 

This source of discontent could result in 
mobility if conditions in the labor market 
were to change for the better 

Exhibit XXX, following this page, details specifically 
how the labor market influences different |.ositions 
within Head Start. These were the impressions of 
the directors completing the Project Questionnaire, 
Question #51 

For over 50% of the positions there were no 
problems in recruiting 

Competition was felt to be keen for only three 
positions 

Educational Director 
Health Director/ Nurse 
Clerical 



Some Federal Regulations Were Viewed as Sources of 
Problems But Could Not Be Related Directly to Turnover 

In interviewing the directors of organizations, fifteen 
directors cited federal regulations as causing con- 
fusion, inconvenience, or conflict in the organization 

Four directors stated that guidelines changed so 
frequently and were so vague, it was almost impossible 
to follow them 

A rural organization felt most OCD guidelines were 
urban oriented 

Some guidelines caused considerable inconvenience 

One organization with predominantly Mexican 
Americans stated that the new federal regula- 
tion requiring citizenship for all employees 
was causing hardship for some employees 
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V. 





Nun^ber of 


Professional or 


Most Frequently 


% of. 


Ht^ad Start 


Organizations 


. Paraprofessional 


Menti(}ned 


Which 


Position Title Having this Position 


Position 


Problems 


r 


• 

Director 


11 


Prof. 


R 


- 

54 




7 


Prof. 


C", I), P,l 


71 




3 


Prof. -w 


G 


100 


Teacher ' 


In 


Prof. 


A 


60 


Assistant Teaelier 




Prof. 


A,B 


60 


Teacher Aide 


10 


Para. 


A 


80 


Social Worker 




I' ri)f . 


K 


66 


Social Work-Aide 


5 


Para. 


A 


80 


Health Director / Nursr 


11 


Prof. 




45 


Health Aide 


3 


Para. 




66 


Parent Coordinate)" 


5 


Prof. 


I) 


60 


\'olunieer C'oordmator 


2 


Prof. 


A 


100 


Ht.-ad Cook /Cook 


10 


Prof. 


A 


50 


Cook Aide 




P ara. 


A 


57 


Custodian 


8 


Para. 


i) 


62 


Driver 


5* 


Para. 


A 


80 


S t * c r e t a r y / 1 y { ) i s t 


9 


Para. 


G 


88 


C lerk / Bookkcepo r 


11 


Para. 


C 
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>^ PHOBLEM CODES 

A No problems in t^ecruiting these people 

B No problems in keeping.' these people 

C Competition is keen for tiiese people 

D 'halarv can "hv hind»:frs recruiting 

E Salary wf can pay hinders keeping '})eople after v. e train them 

P Qualified people {jrefer U) work ft)r other organizations 

G I.ac-k of .protnotion opportunity is a problem 

}\ Staff t>r<'fcr irore scc:uro enn)lovment 

I Staff l|ec()nie disillusioned because of probit-ms and lac:k of adc<juat<' r<'rf()urcc 

J High unemployment rate 
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EXHIBIT XXX 



Office of Child Development 
Dcpai tmon^ of Iloalth, Education and Welfare 

PHOBLKMS. KXPHESSED BY HIGH TUHNOVEH 
OHGANIZATIONS IN HECHUITING AND 
KETAINING EMPLOYEES 



Most Ereciuontly % of Organizatidnii 
Mentionod Which Mentioned the 

i'roblenii Problems 



Second Most 
F r c c|u e n 1 1 y M en t io n e d 
Problems 



"', of Organizations 
Which Mentioned the 
Problem 



U 

C.l), F.I 

G 

A 

I' 
A 

C-,E,G 

E,H,.T 

I) 

A 

A 

A 

1) 

A 

t: 



54. 5'';. 

71.4";. 
100. 0^^:. 
60. o-:, 

60. 0% 

' 80 . 0 

66. T"";. 

HO. 0":, 

4 5. 5 ^-, 

66. 7".: 

60. 0 "., 
i (!0. 0 
50. O "'. 

57..r" 
6:^. 5 ':, 
HO. 0";, 
HH. 

6:-i. 6% 



A 



B 



G.I 



I 

B 

F,c;,i 

G 
D 
C 
G 



5. 5% 



5:-5. 3"!. 

50. 0";, 
55. 6":, 

60. 0";-, 



40.0":. 

40. 0":. 
42. U".:, 
50. 0% 
60.0"'o 

77.8'.:, 
54. 5":, 



idequatc rt'sourccd 



o 
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There were required to attend citizen- 
ship classes two nights a week wiUi 
no transportation or babysitting 
reimbursement 

These classes were in addition to 
supplementary training classes which 
the individual pursued on his own 
time in this organization 

One director felt that purchases of aen- 
consumable items in the last ninety days 
of program >ear were prohibited by a 
regulation 

C)ne director f>f a iniral pro^^rani said it was 
ruH:i\ssai\v to close the centers one day a 
\Kvrk when the-employees traveled to anotlier 
city m order to receive supplementary training 

He felt m this situation that the objective^) 
of C\'*reer Dovrlt^j ment v.er^o in conflict 
with ihv overall objectives of Hc*ad Stai^t 

However, because of the Hegionai OffiM* 
restrictions, he did not feel he had 'di\\ . 
o{)tlons in {»r<Aidint: the tr^amms nnv aMv 
options in the scheduling 

A few organizations specifically [lad probUTr.s Aith 
thv policN (if hiring people and accepting children 
within a certain income level 

They exp(^ri<»nced compdaints about discriitnna- 
tion by many who desire to work in ur attend 
Hi-ad Start 

It was r'eported that the policy d;)es not make 
enough allowances for the large family which is 
just slightly above the acceptable income'level 

A Director in another prograni felt a ceilam 
j^t-rrentage of over income t luldrt.-n slH>uld 
be permitted in the classro(Mn to provide 
balance and an enriched learning expei^ience, 
but community pressures- made it difficult I.) 
enr'oll ovc-r Income child en 



State GDvcrnnientjil Hegulatitms Caused I^robleniB in Some 
Head Start Pruurania 

roauiations as causing operatioaai problems. 
Such problems nu rcaso the frustratimi uhic h 
c i i i*e c tc ; r s e xp t» r i e n c v . 

One exanipU' is the requirement that Head 

Start renters be licensed, when no sur. ilar * , 

rec^uirei^UMit c»xists for public schools. 

An;nh< r t xample is the regulation that employees 
arc notr, f;; ranted compensatory time for nonpaid 
overtime hours worked 

Many complaints \vei*e voiced byvorf^ani/ations 
aifiliated w itii the [.ublic school system 

-Thv Hn'ar*A of Kducation does not Tollcm the 
letter (ji* the spirit of the Federal Guidelines 
or Us contt^act with the j^rantee agency. There 
IS ureat-<ju* stion whether the adp.unistrnti vt* 
procedures of the Board can be apf.lied to 
Ileaci Start arid stiii have value for children, 
pnrtmts and eonununity. -Sonn* Head Start 
classes have had five teachers in one year 
bvi ause l(>\sered school enrolln^ent was forcing 
(^it teachers of Ht^ad Start because they have 
l< s> seniority. C\)mmunity pleas for keepm^j 
a certain teacher were unheeded.*'-- A Current 
Lir.j'iover 

/' 

I hcre IS a great deal ol uncertamty about the 
f>ventual i olicy rt^garding the necessity of certifica- 
tit»n t bec^cv:-: e a Head Start teachei* 

27 :'.. of tiic oriiani/.ations mtt-rv te?. t^d recjiired 
teachers to be certified 

H» •^ulal^):w. *.ai V Ii'd::. ; roura::. pr^.^t-aiM v.tth- 
in a r i'LM'.»r. , .-.tat^/ arid ii\ r»n(* mstaru'e e\ en v. ithm 
a city 
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27% of the organizations interviewed required 
teachers to be certified ^. ^ - 

Regulations vary from program to program with- 
in a region, state and in one instance even within 
a city 

The impact of certification or noncertification^ 
requirements is felt to be considerable 

Some programs feel the lack of certification 
impairs the quality of education 

*'\Ve need to take a good look at promoting 
from within in terms of a quality* • •We need 
to start thinking about children again* 
A Current Employee 

Those programs which do not require teacher 
certification tend to create more upward 
mobility and are less apt to be viewed as a 
dead end program — 

Some Directors were under the impression 
that it is an HEW requirement that teachers 
be certified in early childhood education as 
well as state certified* This causes the 
Director to go outside of the neighborhood to 
recruit professional workers, unbala jing the 
ethnic mir of the staff reflective of the com- 
munity, another Head Start policy 



A Lack of Job Security Causes Tension and Frustration 

Twenty-one organizations responded that a lack of 
security about annual refunding caused problems^ 

Employees stated that often they would not 
know until just prior to the begimiing of the 
school year whether or not_they had a job 

In telephone intervi^*Pfr with former employees 
it was discov^^fSr that those who. moved to the 
public schoollsystem primarily for better pay 
cited increased job security as ^ significant 
factor in changing jobs 



"Most of the dedicated people don't have the luxury 
of staylng,because one never can say for certain if 
the program will be refunded for the next year."-- 
A Former Employee 



The Success of the Career Development Effort Was Not 
Directly Related to Outward Mobility But Was Perceived 
As a Plan on Paper More Than as an Actuality 

✓ 

Directors in thirty-five organizations indicated that 
they felt that the career development ladder existed 
on "paper only. " 

Most employees never seem to reap the 
benefits of a realistic career development 
program 

In at least three organizations career develop- 
ment plans were non-existent 

Several plans were in the process of revision 
or implementation 

In several organizations where impressive career 
development efforts are underway, outward mobility 
still does not occur 

This relates to the economic conditions of 
the labor market 

It also relates to racial discrimination in the 
labor market in certain areas 

The director's own perception of the goal of career 
development tended to influence mobility throughout 
the organization 

One director viewed Head Start as a manpower 
training program--her philosophy was up and 

out 

Another director felt job training and career 
development should be handled by a separate 
manpower training program (e.g. WIN) and 
that Head Start should not be involved 
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Employees appear to have both positive and negative 
feelings towards career development 

V ' "I think one of the worst things some p^ple running 
Head Start programs have done is to push a teacher 
up and out, even against her will. My district does 
not do that, but the fear that that might happen has 
been part of the reason I am not out of college. "-- 
A Current Employee 

"Seems I am undertrained or under-educated to teach 
in public school's (sponsored) Head Start but over-.^rained 
for most other jobs. I feel this Head Start program 
failed in up-grading me (one of Head Start's goals was 
to train and up-grade its employee participants) because 
it was not supportive of me and failed to go far enough 
In my education and now I am back on the welfare 
rolls." — A Former Employee, 

"They have tremendous turnover, because of their own 
guidelines. One says hire from the community, 
especially a parent. Another says start career' develop- 
ment. Unless a woman has sixteen kids she can't 
be a parent and stay in career development long 
enough to advance to a higher level. "--A Former 
Employee 

"{- believe in the Head Start Program as stated in 

^il the guidelines from Washington, but the programs 

on the county levels bear little resemblance to the 

guidelines. I met many low income people with high 

potential, but it takes more than that to administer 

a good program. Very little of the money and services 

ever reach the children. "--A Current Employee 



(6) Head 3tart Directors Influence Employee Morale and 
Upward Mobility hut Not Outward Mobility 



Directors who were viewed as enthusiastic and 
committed to the goals of Head Start had a good 
working relationship with employees and more often 
encouraged promotions and upward mobility 
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Directors who showed a reluctance toward the use 
of innovative techniques, an inability to spot and 
recognize personnel problems, and a tendency to 
hire from the outside were associated with organiza- 
tions with little upward mobility and often poor 
employee morale 

Both extremes of manageri^il: style, u e. , autocratic 
or laissez faire were fouiid to exist in each of the 
situations described above. For example a director 
might run the organization with an iron fist but still 
command the respect and enthusiasm of his employee 



Working Conditions and Inadequate Facilities Were 
Said To Be Problems Which Led to Dissatisfaction with 
Head Start 

We found it extremely difficult to measure this 
variable, although it was a complaint which we 
heard often 



Facilities were inadequate 

Centers were too small 

Centers were located in bad 
neighborhoods 

Those centers located in churches 
had no playgrounds and materials had to 
be gathered and moved to another part 
of the church at the end of each week 

Vandali-sm was a problem 



"My very specific reason for leaving had to do with 
the fact that the parents lacked respect for the staff, 
the staff sometimes lacked respect for the parents 
and by virtue of the location of the center, it was 
constantly being robbed. , Wc were constantly under- 
staffed so that I as well as others, had an overload 
of work.*'- -A Forrner Employee 



\ AHIABLKS KKLATKD TO UPWARD MOHILITY 



Two variables wore significant to upward mobility 
at tbi' . 90 confidence level 

Typo of Agency (Control variable) 
Levels of Authority for Pi^oniotions 
(Project experience variable) 

Two variables were significant to upward mobility 
at the ♦To confidence level 

Program size, as represented by the stratum m 
which the program lies (Job environment variable) 

Level of education (Control variable) 

(1) Oruanizations With More Levels of Autb.ority in Promotion 
Approval Experienced Higher Promotion Rates 

The average number of levels of approval in high 
♦ promotion organizations was 2.8 and in low pro- 
motion organizations i.n 

The data concerning this variable, strata, and 
typi' of agency, are shown in Exhibit XXXI, 
follow ing this page 

The higher proniotion organization had up to six 
levels of approval for pronK)tioiib and salary^, 
increments 

This might indicate that there is a relation- 
ship between the formality of the structure 
and upward mobility 

Tliesp programs have more people involvt^d 
(both employees and parents) and henc^e are 
m.uch more actively promoting employees 
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HIGH PROMOTION ORGANIZATIONS 

Council of Affiliated Negro Organizations, Inc. , ""^ 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Day Care Services for Children, Milwaukee, Wise* 

Bloomini?daie h'aniily Program, New York, N.Y. 

West Lake Cunil)erland Area Develo{)nient Council, 
Columbia, Ky. 

Worcester. School Dlritrlct, Worcester, Mass. 

University of Missouri, PortagevilU^ Ah). 

CoVona Xorco lU^ad Start, Corona, C^alif. 

Famil\ Ser\ i( (.\s, Inc. , U inston-Saleni, 

Sussex County Community Ac^tion Agenc y, Inc. , 
Georgetown, Uel . 

Shore Up, Inc., Salisbury, \Id. 

Marcy-Newherry Association, Chi(*ago, III. 

Alabama Council on Human Relations, Auburn, Ala. 

Support Council on Preventive Effort (SCOPK), 
Dayton, Ohio 

Atlantic Human Resources, Atlantic City, N..1. 

Institute of Clomriiunity Service, Rust C^^lle^e, 

Holly Springs, Miss. 

# 



EXHIBIT XXXI (1) 

\ 

'Omce of Child Development 
Uepartniont oi' Health, Kduoatioii, and Welfare 

SIGNIFICANT VARIABLES FOR HIGH & LOW PROMOTION PROGR 



TYPE OF 

AGENCY LEVELS OF PROMOTION APPROVAL 

Limited Purpose 2 

. Li mitecl Purpose 3 

CAP 6 

CAP 4 

Limited Purpose 1 

Limited Purpose 3 

Board of Education 1 

CAP ■ 2 

CAl^ 3 

CAP 2 

Limited Purpose 1 

Limited Pun)ose 4 

CAP 4 

CAI' -4 

Limited Purpose 2 



LOW PROMOTION ORGANIZATIONS 

Higher Horizons Day Care, Bailey's Crossroads, Va. 

X£miim;wty--S^^^^v4ee-A^-st )ciation, J -a-cksTm;— Migsr— " 

Bonner Springs School District #1, Bonner Springs, Ks 

Missouri Ozarks Economic Opportunity Corporation, 
Richland, Mo. 

Cranston Community Action, Cranston, N.J. 
Anderson County School District, Clinton, Tenn. 
Mooresviiie Public Schools, Mooresville, N.C- 
Garrett Keyser Butler School District, Garrett, Ind. 
Musk'egon Public Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 
Coshocton County Headstart, Coshocton, Ohio 
Kountze Independent School District, Kountze, Tex. 
Clackamus County Headstart, Oregon City, Ore. 
Coahoma Opportunity, Clarksdale, Miss. 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wise. 
The Hilary School, Newark, N.J. 
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KXIIIBIT XXXI (2) 



TYPE OF 

XA AGENCY LEVEL CF PHOJMOTION APPROVAL 

^ Linuted Purpose 2 

" 2 

, Board of Education 2 . 

CAP 1 

CAP 1 

Board of Education 2 



CAP 



2 



Board of Education 2 

Board of Education 5 

CAP - delegate non-profit 2 

Board of Education 1 

CAP 2 

CAP 1 

Board of Education 1 

Limited Purpose 2 
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(2) Limited Purpose Organizations Experience Higher 



P romotion Rates Than School Systems 



The type of organization, a control variable, was 
found to be significantly related to promotion rates 

Seven out of fifteen of the high promotion 
organizations were limited purpose orgajiiza- 
tions 

Six out of fifteen of the lower promotion 
organizations were affiliated with Boards 
of Education 

There were equal numbers of CAP organiza- / 
tions with both high and low promotion groups 

This situation might occur because limited purpose 
organizations are more responsive to the community 
and more flexible in their career development plans . 

There are several barriers to promotions which 
arise in affiliations with public schools which were 
discussed in Section 4(2) and include: 

Rigidity of school system 

Certification requirements 

Hiring of personnel at higher levels so that 
no positions are open to be recipients of 
promotions 



(3) Promotion Rates Are Related to Strata or Size of Program 

At the .95 confidence level, the promotion rate by 
strata tended to be inversely related to size 

The promotion rates for each stratum, are 

Stratum A 6.3% 

Stratum B 7.4% 

Stratum C 9.0% 

Stratum D 4.4% 
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Eight out of fifteen of the low promotion organiza- 
tions were located in Stratum D which represents 
the smallest organizations within the survey 

Only one high promotion organization fell 
within Stratum D and was also a rural 
organization 

* 

Small organizations have fewer people and there- 
for fewer positions into which people can be pro- 
moted 



(4) Those Employees Who Have a Bachelor's Degree or 

- _ Who Have Attended Graduate r>chool Were Found More 

Frequently in Low Promotion Organizations 

The means of tliose employees with a B. A. or 
higher degree in high promotion programs was 17% 

The means of those employees with B.A. or higher 
degree in low promotion programs was 26% 

The difference was statistically significant at .75 
confidence level 

It was our observation that considerably more pro-^ 
motions occurred on every level in programs in 
which educational standards were not high 

In these organizations 

Teacher aides were promoted to teachers 

Non-degreed individuals served as 
component heads 

In these same organizations, employees were 
not leaving because they were moving up within 
the Head Start organization 
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VARIABLES NOT RELATED TO UPWARD MOBILITY 



Tests of significance were made for each of the 
following variables 

Budget cuts 

Extent of Urbanization 

Age 

Little or no statistical significance (i.e. less than 
. 75) was associated with them 



(1) Budget Ciits Did Not Affect Promotions 

TheVe was no statistical evidence that budget cuts 
influenced upward mobility 

An equal number of high promotion programs 
suffered cuts (3) as did low promotion 

Twelve organizations in each group experienced 
no budget cuts 

Staff and positions being eliminated does not adversely 
affert mobility 

Furthermore,' since training funds are separate 
from general funding, career development should 
be separate from budget levels 

(2) The Urban/Rural Variable Was Not Related to Upward 
Mobility 

« 

High and low promotion programs were equally 
located in urban and rural environments 

In high promotion programs, seven were urban 
and eight were rural 

In low promotion programs, six were urban and 
nine were rural 
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. X3) Age Was Not Related to Upward Mobility 

^ . There was no statistical significance between 
\ age and promotions 

Testing those under age thirty-five, there were 
no more m nigh ttian in low promotion programs 

>;c ^< 

This chapter has shown that turnover is primarily relate(^ to 
the extent of urbanization of the location (which causes differing 
labor market conditions), program budget cuts, levels of promotion 
authority (fewer levels were associated with higher turnover), and 
dissatisfaction with co-workers. Promotion rates bre related to the 
number of levels of f)romotion authority in an organization and the 
type of organization. The impacts of turnovers and promotions are 
examined in the next chapter. 



V. IMPACT OF IV:OBILITY 

This chapter discusses the impact of three types of employee 
mobility in Head Start: 

Outward Mobility of Employee^ in Direct Pro- 
vider Organizations 

Outward Mobility in Positions External to the 
Direct Provider Organization^? 

Upward MobiUty in Direct and Indirect Provider 
Orj^anizations 

The sections m this chapter arc organized in accordance with the 
above three mobility categories* 

The technique used m this chapter to measure responses by 
-organr/ation du^ectors to questions concerning the impact of 
mobility is to repc^rt the percentages of the directors who gave 
answers which related to the extent of the impacts. To give 
statistical recognition to the size of the sample of directors re- 
sponding to each question, we have tested the realness of each 
percentage by defining the true limits m which the actual percentage 
jWould lie (with .95 confidence) if one were to measure the responses 
of all organization directors- Consequently, wherever the terms 
''true value'* or "true percentage" are cited in this chapter, they 
imply a realness at the .nr> confidence level for the declared range 
of values. 
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1. OUTWARD MOBILITY OF EMPLOYEES IN DIRECT PROVIDER 
ORGANIZATIONS ' ^. ■ . 

^ \ 

The turnover of employees in organizations .whfich directly 
operate Head Start centers may have an impact on the following 
three program elements: 

a 

Program Quality 

Program Cost - - 

Upward Mobility in the Program 

The turnover also impacts upon the departing employees themselves. 

The extent of these impacts depends upon the rate of turn- 
over and the types of positions being vacated. This section dis- 
cusses the overall impact of outward mobility in high turnover 
direct provider organizations and the specific impact of outward 
mobility within the various components of all direct provider 
organizations. 

(1) Turnover Generally Causes Little Impact on the Quality 
of Head Start Programs 

Turnover does not interfere significantly with 
the subobjectives of the program. 

During the second half of the retrospective 
study, organization directors were asked if 
turnover interferes with the program's 
ability: 

To support and accelf rate the develop- 
ment of children 
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To strengthen the self-confidence, 
family confidence and community 
consciousness of children by letting 
them see parents and others in their 
community operate in situations of 
responsibility 

To develop the community life of the 
parents 

To provide a training ground for 
employees in the program to go into 
other gainful employment beyond 
what would have been possible with- 
out their participation in Head Start 

Only six of fifty-one directors indicated 
any significant impact from turnover. 

The true value of a significant impact on 
program subobjectives would lie in the 
range of 2% to 21% of Head Start organiza- 
tions. 

Turnover has more impact on individual com- 
ponents than on the whole program. 

Sixteen of fifty-three organization directors 
felt that at least one coniponent in their 
program was affected sigBifj.cantly by turn- 
over. 



The true value of a significant impact 
on at least one program component 
would lie in the range of 17% to 43% 
of Head Start organizations. 

Only four components were mentioned 
by the sixteen directors as receiving 
significant impact from turnover. 
(Some directors cited more than one 
component) 

Education (9) 
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Admin is t ration (6) 

Health (4) 

Social Service (2) 




/ 



; Thf Confirmation of Employee Departure 
Questionnaire responses also indicated 
the greater impact upon components. 

Exhibit XXXII, following this page, ' 
shows that only 12. 6To of 538 former 
emplc^yee departures had a moderately 
or e.Ktremely harmful impact on 
their component. 

The true value of the above would 
lie in the range of 9.6%to 15.4To. 

Only 7. 4^0 of the employee departures 
had a moderately or extremely harm- 
ful impact on the program as a whole. 

The true value of-the above would lie 
in the range of 5.2<^o to 9.8%. 

The predominating response to employee 
departures was "no impact". 

For every four responses indicating a 
"harmful" impact, there was a response 
which indicated a "helpful" impact from 
turnover. 

According to organization directors, supervisory 
and administrative personnel are the most impor- 
tant to the functioning of Head Start organizations; 
consequently, turnover in these positions has the 
greatest impact upon program operations. 

Question 51 of the Delegate Agency Project 
Data Questionnaire asked directors to rank 
the importance of positions in terms of 
three index numbers: 



(1) - Highest importance 

(2) - Aloderatc importance 

(3) - Lowest importance 
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Exhibit XXXIIU following this page, shows 
how frequently each Head Start position 
was declared to be among the most impor- 
tant to the functioning of the organization; 
^ for example, in 93. 1% of the lOi organiza- 
tions in which a measurement of importance 
was assigned to the Director, that measure- 
ment was "1*' highest importance. 

Professional positions are more 
important than paraprofessional posi- 
tions to the functioning of the organiza- 
tion. 

In the ranking of highest importance, 
thirteen professional positions are 
cited before the first paraprofessional 
position is included. 

Most of the positions vacated by turnover have 
been filled. 

The current status of 468 positions formerly 
held by employees who have left Head Start 
organizations, is as follows: (Confirmation 
of Employee Departure Questionnaires, 
Question 13) 

Filled from within--38. 5% 
Filled by external hire- -48. 9% 
Vacant--2.8% 
Abolished--9. 8% 

Although most organizations have policies 
to promote employees into vacant positions, 
there is a 95% confidence level that more 
positions are filled by external hire than 
by filling from within. 

The true value of "filled from within" is in 
the range of 34.0% to 43.0%. 

The true value of "external hire" is in the 
range of 44. 3% to 53. 5%. 
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EXHIBIT XXXIII 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

IMPORTANCE OF POSITIONS TO THE 
FUNCTIONING OF HEAD START 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Number of Percent 





Position 


Times Reported 


Declared"l' 


1. 


Director 


101 


93. 1% 


2. 


Supervisory Teacher 


31 


90:3% 


3. 


Teacher 


106 


86.8% 


4. 


Education Director 


56 


82. 1% 


5. 


Nutrition Director 


16 


75.0% 


6. 


Medical Director 


15 


73.3% 


7. 


Finance/Business Manager 


33 


72.7% 


8. 


Nurse Supervisor 


10 


-70.0% 


■ 9. 


Social Service Director 


31 


67.7% 


. 10. 


Nurse 


36 


63. 9% 




Nutritionist 


19 


63. 1% 


*12. 


Parent Coordinator 


40 


60.0% 


13. 


Social Worker 


56 


57. 14% 


14. 


Cook 


80 


56.25% 


4 5. 


Child Care Coordinator 


11 


54. 55% 


16. 


C lericai /Secretary 


104 


57.88% 


17. 


Driver 


31 


45. 16% 


18. 


Custodian 


61 


44.26% 


19. 


Volunteer Coordinator 


17 


41.2% 


. 20. 


Community Aide 


79 


40.5% 


21. 


Teacher Aide 


115 


39. 1% 


22. 


Assistant Director 


15 


33.3% 


23. 


Resource Teacher 


9 


33.3% 


24. 


Psychiatrist 


16 


31.3% 


25. 


Health Aide 


29 


31.0% 


26. 


Training Coordinator 


15 


26.7% 


27. 


Other Coordinator 


16 


25.0% 



Source: Delegate Agency Project Data C^uestionnaire, Question 51. 
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(2) Turnover Is Not a Significant Cost to the Head Start 
Program 



Even in high turnover organizations, only a 
small portion of the director's time is expended 
in recruiting to fill vacated positions. 

The average percent of a director's time 
devoted to recruiting among the fifteen 
highest mobility agencies is 5. 7%. 

The percentages of director's time devoted 
to recruiting range from 0% to 25%. 

Most employees can become fully effective in a 
nev/ position in less than four months. 



The responses to Question 15 of the Con- 
firmation of Employee Departure Quest- 
tionnaire provided estimates of the time to 
become fully effective in the 538 vacated 
positions reported upon: 

Zero months --29. 3% 

One month- -40. 8% 

Two or three months--23. 0% 

Over three months--6.8% 

The responses to Question 51 of the Delegate 
Agency Project Data Questionnaire of high 
turnover organizations indicated that certain 
positions required a greater median number 
of months on the job experience before the 
replacement could assume full responsibility. 

Exhibit XXXIV, following this page, 
shows that the positions of Medical 
Director, Social Service and Super- 
visory Teacher require the most 
"break- in" time for replacements. 

These positions all fall into the 
Administrative and Supervisory class- 
ifications of personnel which were 
previously indicated to be of the highest 
importance to Head Start organizations. 
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EXHIBIT XXXIV 



Office i)f Child Development 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

TIME REQUIKED TO BECOME FULLY 
EFFECTIVE IN A POSITION 



POSITION 



Median Number 
of Months 



Number of 
Estimates for 
This Position 



Medical Director 


i I 


1 

i 


Social Scr.vice i)iic;cU>r 


n 


o 


Head Start Director 




1 n 
1 U 


Office Manafjer- 


6 


3 


Suner.vw^ory Teacher 


6 


3 


liduca^Vjon Director . 


4. 5 


6 


Xutrilignist 


4. 5 


2 


\ olunt(^(»r Coordinator 


4. 5 


2 


Secre^ai;^'' 


4 


10 


Parent Coordinator 


3 


3 


C*<u)k Aide- 


3 


6 


Social Woicl^er 


3 


8 


Teaciu^r 


3 


13 


Tt-acho r.. A uie 


3 


13 


Bookket^A^r 


2. 5 


4 


Community A idu 


2 


6 


Custodian^ 


2 


7 


S*nr'^rvis(?rv Nurse 
HtH:e[>trom5i.t 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Cook 


1.5 


i 


Drivei* 


1 


5 


Health Aide 


1 


3 


Nurse 


1 


8 



\ ■ ■ ■ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

Replacements can usually be found in less than 
two months. \ 

For the 538 positions associated with the 
former employees covered by the Confirma 
tion of Employee Departure Questionnaire, 
the Question 14 responses contained the 
following distribution \f time to find re- 
placements to fill the positions. 

Zero months --40. 3% 

One month- -45. 5% 

Two or three months --11. 9% 

Over three months --2. 2% 



The true percentage of responses less than 
two months lies in the range of 82% and 89%. 

It usually costs $100 or less to find and train a 
replacement. 

For the 455 responses to Question 17 of the 
Confirmation of Employee Departure Quest- 
tionnaire, the following distribution of 
estimated costs to find and train a replace- 
ment occurred: 



- No cost--71.2% 
$1 - 100--15.8% 
$101 - 250--7.7% 
$251 - 500--3.7% 
$501 - 1000--1.3% 
Over $1000--0.2% 

The true percentage of replacements costing 
$100 or less lies in the range of 83. 8% to 
90.2%. 

Replacements usually spend no more than 40 hours 
in formal training for their new positions. 

The true percentage of replacements 
receiving less i-uan nine hours training lies 
in the range of 43.6% to 52.2% and of 
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receiving from 9 to 40 hours training 
lies in the range of 37.0% to 45:6%. 



Lack of Turnover Does Not Neces sarily Obviate the 
Possibility of Promotions 

. . As discussed in Chapters III and IV. the evidence 
shows that high turnover organizations tend to 
have high promotion rates and low turnover 
organizations tend to have low promotion rates. 

Head Start Directors feel, moreover, that lack 
of turnover does hamper their ability to give 
promotions. 

Out of 66 recorded responses to questioning 
this relationship in Director interviews. 
57 Directors' claimed that low turnover did 
hamper efforts to promote employees.- 

The true percentage of directors who feel 
that low turnover causes low promotion 
rates lies in the range of 77.9% to 94.8%. 

Between the ranges of very high turnover and very 
low turnover organizations, however, it is the 
differing emphasis on Career Development among 
Head Start programs which may determine whether 
the\lack of turnover forecloses the option of pro- 
moting employees or not. 

• 

In many cases where positions are vacated, 
directors feel that it is in the best interest of 
program quality to hire the replacement from 
outside the program. It was shown previously 
that mcjre positions ?^re filled from outside Head 
Start than from within. 
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Approximately SSo^q of Former Head Start E mployees 
Are Currently Employed 

Of the 734 former employees who responded to 
the questionnaire, 410 are currently employed. 

The true percent currently employed lies 
in the range of 52. 2% to 59. 5%. • 

The true percent currently seeking a job 
lies in the range of 26. 3% to 33. 1%. 

The true percent not employed and not 
looking for a job lies in the rang^of 11.8% 
to 17.0%. 

Head Start served as a springboard for a little 
over half of the 410 former employees who are 
now employed. 

The true percent of the currently employed 
Head Start former employees who are now 
in jobs similar to their former positions 
in Head Start lies in the range of 48.7% to 
58.6%. based on responses to the Former 
Employee Questionnaire. 

Based on results of telephone interviews 
with former employees as shown in Exhibit 
XXXV. following this page, the true per- 
cent of currently employed Head Start 
former employees who are now in jobs 
similar to their former positions in Head 
* Start lies in the range of 45. 4% to 56. 6%. 

The true percent of currently employed 
Head Start former employees who 'found 
Head Start training to be helpful in their 
current position lies in the range of 53.9% 
to 63.6%. 

The true percent of currently employed 
Head Start former employees who have a 
higher salary now than when in Head Start 
lies in the range of 53.4% to 63.2%. 
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Current Job 


Current Job 
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Number 




Similar To 


More Responsible 


Unii 




Inter VIC wea 


u ncrnpioytra 




Than Hpadstart 


Heads 


Region I 










\ 

\ 


Prof 


22 


10 


9 


1 


2 


% 




45% 


41% 


6% 


9 


Para 


16 




1 


0 


6 


To- 




56% 


6% 


0 


38 


Total 


38 


19 


10 


1 


8 


a1 
10 




t%O0/ 


9 ROt. 
^ D yO 


£> (a 


21 


Region II 












Prof 


30 


1 


12 


6 


9 


% 




3% 


40% 


20% 
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15 
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27% 


27% 


27% 


13 


Total 


45 
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16 


10 


11 


% 
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24 
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Prof 


21 
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7 


% 




33% 


10% 


4% 


33 
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27 
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10 


% 




26% 


11% 


11% 


37 


Total 
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4 
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Prof 
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23 
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• 2C 
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67 


22 


10 


3 


21 


% 
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15% 


4% 


31 


Total 
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33 
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37 


% 




33% 
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41% 
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14 
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27 


19 
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46% 


28% 


5% 


7 


Total 
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39 


45 


7 


14 


% 




31% 


36% 


6% 
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I^XHIBIT XXXV (I) 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Fducatum asul We I far 

KMPI-OYMENl STATUS OF FORMER 
EMPLOYEES INTERVIEWED 

Current .lob 

Unlike E?nployed 



Iteadstart 


•NO inioiniaiion 






c 

2 


U 


n 

V 






0 


0 




6 


0 


v 






0 


0 




:\ 8 


0 


U 




. "\ 21% 


0 


U 




\ 








9 


• 

1 


1 




30% 


3% 


3% 




\ ' 2 


1 


U 




1 3% 


6% 


0 




1 1 


2 


1 












7 


1 


w 




33% 




1 o-^'- 




10 




9 




37% 


7% 






17 
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EXHIBIT XXXV (2) 



C urrent Job 

Unlike 
I li adntart 



No InJorniation 



lOniployed 
I'v lU'udHtart 



2 

I ti. . 

1 .v; 



0 
0 
0 
0 



0. 

0 

0 

0— 



1 H ••• 



0 
0 



0 
0 



1 

1 V 
20'V„ 



0 
0 
0 
0 



Q 
0 
0 
0 



i U 0 



0 
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0 
0 



0 

0 
0 
(t 



0 



0 
0 
0 
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Head Start was the first job for about the same 
percentage of former employees as current 
employees. 

The true percent of current employees for 
whom Head Start was the first job lies in 
the range of 16. 7% to 19.8%. 

The true percent of former employees for 
whom Head Start was the first job lies in 
the range of 17. 1% to 23.2%. 

For the former employees for whom Head 
Start was the first job, the true percent 
now employed lies in the range of 42.7% 
to 59. 4%. 

Former Head Start employees are often employed 
in the fields of education, child care, and social 
work- 
Exhibit XXXVI, following this page» shows 
the distribution of current jobs of 396 former 
employees. 

Public school teaching and clerical and admin 
istrative positions are the predominant jobs 
currently held. 

Employees in the Education component receive the 
most extensive supplementary training during their 
employment in Head Start. 

Exhibit XXXVIU following Exhibit XXXVI, 
Lihows the distribution of components for 
those current employees who have received 
various amounts of supplementary training. 

Fifty-eight percent of the current employees 
who have received 1-15 credit hours of train 
ing are in the Education component, but 78% 
of the current employees who have received 
over 60 credit hours of supplementary train- 
ing are in Education. 
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EXHIBIT XXXVI 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

POSITIONS NOW HELD 
B Y FOR ME R H E A D ST A R T E M P LO YE ES 



POSITION 



Nursery School Teacher 
Teacher Aide 
Babysitting 

Clerical /Bookkeeping/Secretary 

Teacher Retarded Children 

Public School Teacher 

Cook/Cook Aid^ 

Driver 

Caseworker 

Other Education 

Volunteer 

Maintenance and Service 

Conimunity Aide 

Administration 

Health 

Farming 

Insurance 

Food 

Beautician 
Factory Worker 
Mental Health 
Other professional 
Other Service 



EXHIBIT XXXVII 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

EXTENT OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
TRAINING BY COMPONENT 

CREDIT HOURS OF SUPPLEMENTARY TRAINING 





1-15 


16-45 


46-60 


Ove^r 60 


Education 


58% 


57% 


59% 


78% 


Health 


2% 


12% 


3% 


0 


Volunteer Services 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Social Services ^ 

m 


11% 


11% 


7% 


5% 


Nutrition 


5% 


2% 


3% 


0 


Staff Training 


1% 


2% 


3% 


2% 


Psychological Services 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Parent Involvement 


1% 


3% 


9% 


7% 


Administration 




9% 


7% 


5% 


Component Not Identified 


4% 


4% 


7% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 



9 
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2- THE IMPA CT OF TURNOVER IN POSIT IONS EXTERNAL TO 
DIRECT PROVIDER ORGANIZATIONS 



There are several types of positions which have the potential 
to disrupt program operations when vacancies occur in them. 
They are: 



Head Start Staff of Grantees Who Are 
Indirect Providers 

Regional Training Officer 

Regional /Community Representatives 

Other Regional Personnel 



Our findings indicate that significant impairments of program 
operations do not occur because of turnover in the above positions. 
The following paragraphs address the reasons why there is little 
apparent impact from such turnover. 



Delegate A gency Employees Consider Grantee Agencies 
To Be Controllers of t he Purse Strings More Than To 
Be Providers of Technical Assistance 



The core services provided by the grantee in- 
direct providers are concentrated in the Staff 
Training and Administration Components. (Note 
that administrative and supervisory positions 
were previously cited as being the most impor- 
tant within direct provider organizations) 
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Of seven grantee indirect providers, the 
following numbers of those organizations pro- 
vide core services in each of the components. 

Education--2 
Health— 2 

Volunteer Services--2 
Social Services--! 
Parent Involvement- -3 

Nutrition--! 
Staff Training--6 
A dministr at ion- - 6 
Psychological Services--! 

Disruptions can occur when the incoming grantee 
administrator sets new policies regarding the 
allocation of funds. 

Regional Training Officers Provide Limited Service 
to Head Start Organizations 

None of the fifteen highest mobility organizations 
was able to indicate without limitations that its 
regional training officer was effective. (Delegate 
Agency Project Data Questionnaire, Question 47) 

Effective, with limitations--60% 
Not effective- -33% 
No response--7% 

Most of the limitations concerned the availability 
of the Regional Training Officer. 

As discussed in Chapter IV. a statistical analysis 
showed that there was no relationship between the 
effectiveness of the RTO and turnover. 

HEW Representatives Serve So Many Programs That 
They Can Make Only a Limited Contribution to the 
Programs 

Organization directors stated that the community 
representatives visited their programs infrequently. 
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Directors did not consider community representa- 
tives to be very effective; discussions with fifty 
directors resulted in the following distribution 
of responses: 

Ineffective- -46% (True value in the range 
of 31.9% to 60.1%) 

Fairly effective --40% (True value in the 
range, of 26. 1% to 53. 9%) 

Very effective --i4% (True value in the 
range of 4.2% to 23.8%) 

Turnover of community representatives causes 
no problems in about half the organizations; 
discussions with 70 directors resulted in the 
following distribution: 

No problems- -53% (True value in the range 
of 40. 9% to 64. 8%) 

Some problems- -20% (True value in the 
range of 10. 4% to 29. 6%) 

Many problems- -27% (True value in the 
range of 16. 5% to 37. 8%) 



3. IMPACT OF UPWARD MOBILITY 

A lack of upward mobility^an cause turft^^j^r and also have 
impact on those employees who remain in the program. 



(1) Employees Who Leave Head Start Have Experieaced 
Less Mobility Within Head Start Than Those Who 
Remain 




Former Employees had fewer positions in Head 
Start than current employees. 
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Exhibit XXXVIII, following this page,^ shows that 
the proportion of current employees who have 
held three or four positions is over 50% greater 
than the proportion of former employees who 
have held that many positions. 

At the 95% confidence level, this difference be- 
tween current and former employees is signifi- 
cant. 

Lack of Upward Mobility Can Cause Resentment and 
Declining Initiative for Current Employees To Improve 
Their Capabilities 



Employees in Igw promotion organizations com- 
plain that there is not a fair opportunity to get 
better positions. 

In the fifteen highest promotion organiza- 
tions, 54% of the current nmployees felt 
that there was a fair opportunity. 

In the fifteen lowest promotions organiza- 
tions, only 41% of the current employees 
felt that a fair opportunity existed. 

These expressed differences are significant 
at the 95% confidence level. 

Employees in high promotion organizations are 
more likely to have had more supplementary 
training than those in low promotion 
organizations. 

In the fifteen highest promotion organiza- 
tions, 77% of the current employees had 
fewer than 11 credit hours of supplementary 
training. 

In the fifteen lowest promotion organizations 
84% of the current employees had fewer than 
11 credit hours of supplementary training. 
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EXHIBIT XXXVIII 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

INTERNAL MOBILITY DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN CURRENT AND FORMER EMPLOYEES 



NUMBER OF POSITIONS IN HEAD START 
1 ^2^ _4_ Total Employees 

14ia ' "^832 236 134 2650 
53.5% 31.4% 10.0% 5.1% 100.0% 



413 
56. 1% 



254 
34. 5% 



54 
7.3% 



15 
2.0% 



736 
99.9% 



J9^ 



These differences are significant at the 
90% confidence level. 

In the high promotion organizations, a 
greater proportion of the employees re- 
ceived 11 through 45 credit hours of supple 
mentary training; the proportions were the 
same for those receiving more than 45 
credit hours. 

Although the differences in extents of 
supplementary training can be partially 
explained by greater accessibility to 
(j colleges in the more urban higher pro- 
motion organizations, many current em- 
ployees interviewed stated that they be- 
lieved that there were no rewards for 
completing college work. 

^ ♦ ♦ 



This chapter shows that there is little impact upon the 
program quadity or cost from turnover of either direct provider 
personnel or other Head Start related personnel, but that there 
are impacts upon Head Start employees themselves from low 
turnover and low promotion situations, e.g*, employee resent- 
ment or lack of. incentives to pursue additional education. The 
next chapter discusses opportunities for improving policies which 
affect Head Start employees. 
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VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 



Data presented in earlier chapters show that the amount of 
employee mobility in Head Start programs does not appear to be 
great enough to be considered a major problem in Head Start. At 
the same time/ this study has identified certain conditions which 
relate either directly or indirectly to employee mobility in this 
study. Recommendations to improve these conditions are dis- 
cussed under the following topics in this chapter: 



Reducing turnover in critical positions 
Improving employee morale 
Improving upward mobility rates 



1. REDUCING TURNOVER IN CRITICAL POSITIONS 



Directors, supervisors, and other administrative 
personnel are felt by the directors of Head Start 
organizations to be in the most critical positions. 

These personnel feel severe pressure from the 
dilemma of uncertain and relatively inflexible 
funding while they are held accountable for providing 
services in a manner acceptable to HEW, Boards 
of Directors, and Parenf>^ouncils. 

There are actions which can be taken to facilitate 
the work of the directors and their immediate 
staffs. 
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(1) Simplify and KMpeditc the Process of Grant Renewal 
jn Mininii/.t' the Annual hV-funding Insecurity C risis 



Some employee salai-ies have not been paid v\hen 
scheduled l)ecause of the year-to-year disruption 
of program opoVati.ons. 

Ther-e is additional insecurity caused sin^ply by 
lack of availability of current mformatii.n to the 
programs aboyt refunding. 

W hen the directors lack information or receive 
frequently changm^^ information, they lose cred- 
ibility with their tMiipioyees. 

( 2 ) i:x amine the Possibility of Expanding the Num ber of 

Community Representatives So That the Programs C'nn 
Have More Frequent Direct Access to HEW 

Many community representatives said they had 
time to visit each program only once a year. 
The infrequent visits were also mcntione() by 
tlie organizatuMi directors. 

Tile community representatives need to have more 
tcchmcal and management training in the Regional 
OffLc!? so that they can provide the additional 
assistance .'o the programs which tiie organization 
direc-iors would lik(^ to have. 

<■•) I.auncn art Kffort To In.prov e Comnuinlcati(ms of 

i f ead St art Polirves to the Programs 
/ 

This effort sh.ouid include the reprouu^..tion and 
f(0-Aa)-dmg of cen.plete copies of the current 
Head Start Manual. 

flcad S^ai-t poli.-ies should be communicated 
flifccily t;.' a 11 o} jiTini /.a'dons, including 
delegate agencies 
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New policies should be acrompanied by suggfstions 
of how to contend with problems associated with 
their implementation, e.g., the extent to which 
facilities should be altered to serve handicapped 
children. 

(4) Introduce More Flexibility Into the Program Budgets 

Instead of having rr.any children crowded into, a 
teacher's private automobile to get to school, 
allow the program to decide if it n^^eds to spend 
some uf its budget on buses. 

Allow greater program flexibility in allocating 
monies to repairs and renovations. 

IMPHQVING EMPLO YE E MORAL E 

In the organizations v. ith thi- highes* turncv^^r, 
ir^iorah- problems wci'e evid-ef^ced i<v irn-playa: 
dissa^i-fciction with foUcv workers. 

Aiihough empliiyr^e d;si:ati.-;fav'tion m ih.'adS»-'rt 
t^ypicaliy does nut express itself m the form of 
resiqnatioiis from the pro|»»'arn5, there appears 
to be a latent desire to lenvv if b«-tter jobs become 
available m the field of chiM -devt-Jopment. At 
the san-.c tij:;e, it can be assumed that dissati:- - 
faction of this kind !-.as som«- unpan. .-^n pr a-raMi 
quaiity and v:{)ntent. 

The following paragraphs discus:> 'recon.Jticnda - 
tions Ui alleviate soxiie of the sf)urrf.'S u( dj.ssatis- 
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Fufidfr Should Rv" Sought To Enahie Progrrims To Give 
C<^5t -ot -l.ivi:u; Incn^aHcs 

The stagnant salaries for many employees over 
a period of three or four years have simply be- 
come a hardship on them m the face of rismg 
consumer costs. 

If the raiseb are not given, however, most 
employees will still remain m Head Start be- 
cause they enjoy working with children and be- 
cause they do not have alternative opportunities 
m the sanie field. 

Conisnunications Need To Be Imp r oved Within Head 
Start Programs 



Program cUrectors and supervisors need to: 

Do a better job of demonstrating an under- 
standing of tlie problems of their employees: 
thjc includes listeninp to them. 

Communicate more clearly the reasons 
for, and ramifications of, policy changes. 

Show more evidence that all employees 

have a fair chance to advance m the program. 

To assist program, directors and other key super- 
visory personnel in accomplishing these improve- 
ments, a training program m administration should 
be offered. 

We recommend undertaking a study of the 
feasibility of directly funding delegate agencies 
m sojvic of the largest Hf?ad Start programs and 
of cUmmating th*»ir grantees as intermediaries. 

The grantee asjiistance is costly, but not 
vir-w«'<) as highly hi-nffictal hy cjflrgatt? 



The existence of grantee organizationii , 
separate from delegate agenciesjnvites 
continual problems in coordination ^nd 
communications between grantees and 
delegate agencies. 

(3) Employees in Components Need To Be Given a Greater 
Feeling of Being Part of the Entire Head Start Effort 



Regardless of whether an employee gives favor- 
able or unfavorable comments regardtRg his 
experience in Head Start, he iS'quite likely to say 
..that he feels very helpful to his program. 

At the same time, however,, employees -frequentl>^ 
• vi«w their own components in isolation from other 
components. 

Employees feel that they must compete with 
other component employees for the director's 
attention. . _ ' 

Cross -component training shouhJ be given 
to improve the staff teamwork and to provide 
additional skills, such as social work traming 
for teacher^ tt> improve their effectiveness 
in communicating with Head Start parents 
in their homes. 

IMPROVING UPW-ARD MOBILITY RA TES 

Because some programs have been able to main- 
tain relatively high promotion rates despite low- 
turnover, we conclude that it is possible to initiate 
effective Career Development effort^,"at l^ast m 
all but the Stratum D-sized programs, which have 
very small staffs- 

The following paragraphs discuss some options 
for improving the rates of upward i!U)bility. 



UifonnatLon C\>ncernuig '^Successful'' Career Developmrnt 
Activities Should Be Distributed to All Programs 

Some programs have been particularly effective 
in creating linkages with nearby colleges and in 
instilling a desire in their employees to pursue 
additional education. 

Programs of this type should be identified by CCD 
on a national basis • Their methods of implementing 
their career development efforts should be dis-- 
sennnated to other programs as models. 

Hewarfis Should Be Given to Employees for Improving 
Their Educations and Skills 

In programs in which raises and promotions were 
given infrequently, many employees did not feel 
that it \v as worthwhile to make the sacrifices 
necessary to pursue an education while working 
full-tim(*, and often while needing to meet family 
r'i\sp{)n^. il)iliti*\s as w^i U . 

Salary increast^s should be available to be awardeci 
to <.*mpioye(\s who receive acaderiiic degrees while 
working m Head Start. 

Certain Iilntry -Level Positions Need a Clearer Avenue 
of Advancement 

Health Aides should have moiM- opportunities 

to advance their capabilities and responsibilities 

P;Us Drivers/ Custodians should feel tliat good 
{>erformance can be rewarded by a transfer mto 
other components, e.g., the Education component 
if th< y want to work in the classroom. 
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Head Start organizations, like Ather organizations, must be 
attentive to providing the environment^in which its employees can 
work productively. Such an environment is dependent upon a 
demonstrated concern for the needs of employees by managemeat"' 
at all levels--HEW National Headquartfij»s;' Hfew Regional Offices, 
grantee agencies and delegate agencies. The recommendations 
proposed in this chapter provide options for addressing such needs. 
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GLOSSARY 

Confidence Interval --The upper and lower limits within which a 
parameter is expected (with some degree of confidence) to be 
contained. 

Confidence Level --The degree of confidence associated with a 
confidence interval. If one constructs many 75% confidence intervals 
and each time asserts that the interval encloses the true value of 
the statistical quantity being estimated, then three out of four 
such assertions will be correct. 

Contingency Table --A two-way table of counts. A Chi-Square test 
is employed to judge whether the difference in the counts from row 
to row are consistent from column to cclamn or vice versa. 

Delegate Agency— An organization within a Head Start program to 
which the grantee has delegated funds for the operation of one Qr 
more Head Start centers. 

Direct Provider --A Head Start organization which has direct respon- 
sibility for operating one or more Head Start centers. Both grantee 
and delegate agencies can be direct providers. A grantee which 
operates some centers itself is considered a direct provider even 
if it delegates the operation of other centers to delegate agencies. , 

Grantee Agency --The organization which has been designated by the 
Office of Child Development as the primary recipient of funds for a 
Head Start program. 

I ndirect Provider --A Head Start grantee agency which monitors and 
coordinates the operations of one or more delegate agencies, but 
which does not directly operate Head Start centers itself. 



Lateral Transfer- -An employee who leaves Head Start for a similar 
job elsewhere at approximately the same organizational and salary level. 
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Organization- -Any one o( the entities involved with a particular Head 
Start program, including the grantee agenc> or any one of the delegate 
agencies under the grantee. Because individual organizations within 
a given program exhibit different characteristics, this study analyzes 
the causes of mobility by organization rather than by program. 

Outward Mobility- -The separation of employees from Head Start 
programs due to termination, resignation, or lateral transfer. Out- 
ward mobility is used interchangeably with turnover. 

Paraprofessionai Empioyee- -An employee in one of the following 
positions, regardless o:' background or training, is considered a 
paraprofessional for the purpose of this study: teacher's aide, social 
worker aide, health aide, nutritionist aide, other aide categories, 
cook, secretary, clerk, driver, maintenance worker. 

Professional Employee- -An employee in one of the following positions, 
regardless of background or training, iF considered a professional for 
the purpose of this study: administration, component director, teacher, 
psychologist, counselor, speech tliarapist, social worker, consultant, 
physician, dentist, nurse, physical therapist, nutritionist. 

Program- -The Head Start staff and activities of a grantee agency and 
of each of its associated delegate agencies. 

Program Year (PY)- -The twelve month period beginning with the month 
a Head Start Program's grant is received or renewed. Mobility data 
has been gathered on a Program Year basis rather than on a Federal 
Fiscal Year basis because it was found that most programs record 
data in this manner and because the term Program Year was felt to 
be more familiar to Head Start personnel. 

Promotion --The upward movement of Head Start employees from one 
job category to another accomplished by additional responsibility. The 
total promotions for a given program year are obtained from the Project 
Data Questionnaires as the sum of promotions within components and 
promotions from one component to another. 

Promotion Rate - -A percentage^Jdetermined by dividing the number of pro- 
motions in a program over a given time by a program's average staff size 
during that time. For each program year a program's promotion rate is 
found from the Project Data Questionnaires by dividing the total promotions 
for that year (defined above) by the total staff positions in that year. The 
three year average promotion rate as determined by dividing the sum of the 
promotions in each year by the sum^of the staff position in each year. This 
quotient is an annuaUzed rate which may be described as the average yearly 
turnover rate observed during the three-year reporting period. 
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Stratified Sample -- For this study, a random sample of programs 
selected from each of four independent segments (or strata) of the 
total population of full-year Head Start programs. Each segment 
represented approximately 25% of the total dollar value of Federal 
Head Start grants in 197K This type of sample allowed a greater 
representation of large programs in the sample than would have 
been the case under a nonstratified sample. 

T-Test- -A test statistic employed for judging whether the population 
mean for one population is the same as the population mean for another 
on the basis of random samples from the two populations. 

Trendy -A statistical assossmeKt of the realness of the difference 
between the observed mobility rates between PY 70 and PY 72, using 
the PY 71 mobility rate to obtain, a measure of error. The statistical 
assessment is accomplished by donstructing an interval around the 
observed difference, ^vherein one would expect the true value of the 
difference to lie with 80% confidence. If the interval does not enclose 
zero, the difference is judged to be real* In using this procedure, one 
will wrongly assert that there is a real difterence, when in fact there 
is none, one in five times* If the interval does not bracket zero, the 
trend is said to be rising if the PV 72 mobility rate is in excess of the 
PY 70 mobility rate; otherwise, it is said to be falling* 

■"» 

Turnover - -The separation of an emplciyee from the program with which 
he has hven employed. The total turnover for a given program year 
is obtained from the Grantee and Delegate Agency Project Data 
Questionnaires as the sum of losses due to lateral transfer and losses 
due to resignation and termination for that year. 

V 

Turnover Rate- -A percentage determined by dividing the number of 
turnovers in a given time by a program's average staff size during 
that time. For each program year a program's turnover rate is 
found from the Project Data Questionnaires by dividing the total 
turnovers for that year (defined above) by the total staff positions in 
that year. The three ycciV average turnover rate is determined by 
dividing the sum of the tu^^novers in each year by the sum of the staff 
posiitions in each year. This quotient is an annualized rat? which may 
be described as the average yearly turnover rate obser^ved during the 
three-year reporting period. 



Upward Mobilitv- -The upward movement of Head Start employees 
from one job category to another, accompanied by additional 
responsibility. Upward mobility is used interchangeably with 
promotions. 

Weighted Total Turnover and Promotion Rates- -The weighted total 
turnover rate for all programs is found by a three-step process • 
First a turnover rate for each stratum is calculated by dividing the 
total turnovers for all programs in the stratum by the total staff 
positions for those programs* Next the turnovers and staff positions 
in each stratum are multiplied by a weighting factor which is the ratio 
of all Head Start programs in that stratum divided by the number of 
programs for which mobility data were reported. Finally, the sum 
of the weighted turnovers for all strata is divided by the sum of the 
weighted staff positions for all strata. The weighted total promotion 
rate is calculated analogously. 
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Column Punch 



tnf^rni Regarding Pro?nc?!ion9 and tr4>B^g9 of Perv>ony>e! 



1 



Cut tif t f;ts 
t ompDneot to 



r\ p\ pv pv pv 

?? *S I ?2 ?l 



Lo? Out 
of M Hue 
to l..«ter»l 

PV PV 

72 11 ?0 




K(i«iiftn»tton8 
Ty p7 



r 

/ 



/ 
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-AEEEMJBU nil) 

Column J*unrh 



•j&h3 ACM- not prfviJ-.fU paifl viiTn !tt'«i} Start tun^s For t!itamplc^ a ^octal 



xrr'^i peri am 



f> Non-Head "Rtart fJtAUon be treAl^rsl a^i HtreU 
.^-Oft^ifttd Hrai^ Stan Ifi answering thig question. 
. a>j A separifc event* . tv^o |)r0morSonfi or a pr?Jrnv-,-^ 
t ;«£h r*fcu t'vtMi* ever if thev involve the ^ame '♦foff mi m^t r 



mi 



■ •.V- 



i 






" ^ 

/ 














Pramotjoas 








From 


of I-^tfiral 




*V ;^*i-.n 


H ^_ 


Tr»n»frr!! 
















If s ^?Aff 


PS PV r-^ 


PV PV 


rv v\ 


f'H 


- ■ J " f ; ; i 


71 Tr. 


77 71 ?0 

1 

t 


7? 7i :c 




i 







P- 




pr :fr -5..~>r#a» sta.'f 



^« .i.r.ttf-.* I r r^r.trr. 
Pr r 'r n A : m^J HT^ff 
Pa r% pr ~. : 0 s ^ 'S n.l I 4 t.i ' f 

A^lfrHn-.^t ration 

pr >naj Al^iff 



P-i .-l>g:r3i <4 r-,-irrs 
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Column Punct. 



17, J- or i-ac?^ fundf4 Hea<J Siart posif on m vo jr lerantCD ai?^ncy. please provide ihe 
fall 3W *, nz^i h: 3 r nin 1 1 an 



Ptftrf» N umbers 
of xh^ Karts 

Which We'^i Aprl. 
!o Tht«? PM^iM 'H 




r^itntf One 
as Hii;Hi?3t 
Rate Earh 
position 

'.n Of 'ter of 



Hansfe 



5 pr'>»»l«rfftN tri r»-» r ;*t<0(J IK*'***' p*K,f.ii 

t r» r -. u r - an r-.'t v i n "* r '-^ -^'^ r ^5^7 
K U?,»r- . anr-A' -tn^'-r*? ♦P*-*^ a'S r u.- *r>in^'^r-T. 

Q->^lif4i' l p'^-'ipU. prrfiT ii anrk for .;!h*-: iif jgar.:ZaliOn-i • 

V. /"-k t<? n-'? Ht^rar'.i .*' r3;aijf.< ^ : .pi*.- 
: } J' . tl ^ ip^iM ' '/nM;,on-; * .n^r-r^ ^ jnnc ^r.i ^t-r-ping pi* .pi. 

V '^•-t*? tf-nvf -»« tf/in .1^ .inv»*^-:rt^ *)f?»*T '•or^^r* 

■ . • 4 ' ' • * f< • ^. .''(■ -»■ r. 1 rr" . r » 



It 

* 
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18. Typ* of agency <CAP, Roard of Education, etc. ) 



Amount of Grant 



Cotunin Punch 



PV 72 



PY 71 



I edrrat snare 

^%on • Fi'fibral m kind rrrntributin^s 
Total 



PY 72 



Non - F ed 



PV 71 



Share Share Total 



t ■ 



/ 



ERIC 
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ADDITION TO GRANTEE AGENCY 
PROJECT DATA QUESTIONNAIRE 

\ 



PY 72 PY 71 



Grantee Agency Central Office 
Staff Si^e 

Professionals . 

/ 

Paraprofeiiaionals 

Voluifteers « 



\ ERIC 



i. —M 



OMB No- 85-S72023 APPENDIX B(ll) 
SURVEY I.D. NO. 



Delegate Agency Project Data Questionnaire 
Head Start Employee Mobility Study 
<Give to Grantee if Program Has No Delegate Agencies) 



ThtS questionnaire should be completed by the Head Start Project Director of the Delegate Agency. 
. Its purpose is to gather factual information about the employment mobthty of Head Start program staff 
and Its causes m order to improve Head Start and ita pohciea* 



. K The name of thiA delegate agency is 



C Of: .pone nt 



How ar** t^p fniiowing rore serv components provided to your delegate agency Head Start Program 
(checic all ifiai apply) 

Centrally Provided by Provided by 
bv Delegate Head Start Another Aget.cy Not 
Agency Staff Center Staff or Consultants Fro ided 



Kdu ation an.: (;a;ly 
.Ac!iv:tie?i Proj^rarr^s 
Plrffin;ft^ 

< urrii u\ur.. it-velopment 

_ ^ K«juipnr.em purfha^tnn 
C"la-'?sroon* instruct lon 



IU*aP*^ '-Vr-j'-f** Profjrftn 

( '.'-.prf'* en^^r.e Uralih 

*'r*rv:rf» 

^DiT.Tal Program 

^'olun!fer Service^ 

_ ooi'J ifiat ton 

'GC'iUl S#TVi 1-^ r*ro*:rar.. 

l*ari.'nt Invcil'.f-n.pr.t 
P:-.t.rif: 

Nutrition Protjrarr. 

CouK training; and 

>>up«. r « iSion 
^ ^ xuyi preparation 
^ oo*J purchasing 

_^taff fraininp Pro^r.irr 
Pre-»ervn:e 
In-Hervire 

Supplemental ?rat?uni? 
Career rJevelopn ont 

planning 
personnel ^i^le'^ririn 

and rei rujt r-i 



Psvrholo^ ical f^ervit^-A 



/ * \ . 

Pleaao attach a copy of your staff aelectlo^rtteria and a copy of the Job 
deacripttona for each post tt on with the quaMrationa needed to achieve 
salary increase ateps in the ranges given above. If your agency does not 
have written material, pleaae indicate htre* 

7 

^^^^^ No selection criteria other than OCD or OEO manuals 
' No separate delegate agency job descriptions 

No written qualification for salary increases 

wo 

Our delegate agency staff hiring; philosophy is generally to (select one): 

Promote from wiihm delegate agency and Head Start center staff if we can 



A<Wert4se openly with hire of best candidate applying 



In addition tOT*aiary» what fringe benefits do you offer** 

Annual leave, weeks 

Health Insurance 

_ Accident insurance 

■ Fa'd sick leave 
Other '(specify) 



Are benefits f)ffert*d to 
^ All full«limr suff 



Appr^xim^tfi'. what pert enta<!e of «alari«*8 does the fringe benefit package represent 

Ahout ' 
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In <^inp« iin^ ;n i».e iabor niarket fnr iH'if^aic Agency Head Start staff, who are 

vr»ur -^ironge^l orivpotilior'^ 

I*rofesi^ional Staff <a) 

P:;hl:i ^.ihCtCA iVfltM^.^ 

^ Orner Ke'teral ^-funded program*; «urh as C'KF. Model C ities, etr 

I*rof ii-rr.akinj» chtH are renter*^ 
Nonprofit fhiM v^rt' r#'tt!iT*» ati^J proi^rani 
Othfr Head Stan JeUiiate a^^eri' 
{ )\*A' 1 {-pe- if V ) 



Parapft>fe«i»t ional staff (a) 

t^ublir school systemfi 

pr»vate .sik tal ser/ice agen< \ a 
~~ Publvv sorial service agencies 

f)!h#-r I- Merally-f»*'¥lfc'i programs 8ut h *h C-f.i', Moii-?! Cu»eft* etc. 
Profit-maktng child cai-e centers 
Nonprofit rhtld care «.emer« and program 
^f>Th*»r H«»ad S*art delegate agenctea 

Other fsp*?rtfyJ , 



Note (a> >*or purposeB of survey, the categortra of profenitionai and para** 
f>r^lFfitf>nat personnel wtll he diviited m accordance with the hat on 
tKe joll /vk'^nj,! page, if you have pe -ple m pofitiona not llat«d. pleaae 
api>fy vaur own defintttr/n for them \ 



APPENDIX B (la) 



HHCFKSSICNAl. 

1 t at her 

C* ).in<?el.)r 
Sp*»eih Therapist 
^•x W ot ki-r 
ons'.jltant 

\.ir 

PAH APHt > \ \\\^ 

. ' , * ' f \- ' * 

p 

(■ .k 
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WhM vou lose periioiu\«*t by re»ignMion or transfer of the oUf( member, do they 
primarily tske )oba m the agencteft shown in Ques^i&n 8*^ 



/ t yes 



n 



no 



10. If 4he Anr*#*r to Quefltloi ? is no, ple»se Ust the ty|>er of ori<a^iiat«onr, to w^om 



14.. Ap«irox;rn,if<-H whal frarijon nf the project dtreclors lime is spent in alsff selection 

mnd rccr'^Ut«»»$ tn ii-klyptv^i year ' 



\2. U vJ.htirknal st.^ff memiv^^rtt have tluft duly an«l/or interview prospective enr>;>loyees 
for ?i[f'!fj:Aif' ar**?^.' v staff for t*^e center staff, ple«se state the approxitnace 
amount oi thrir time spent m a tytiical year. 

m.'tn-oiof^t''^* r»f time ^er yf-ai 



?1 p,tv* t.v, f * >. v*-*r'; ra.r vou "^fi'* t'^ :f-T.tn«T*" '^rt*'[(str ijrrn'-v 

^taf' d«f to Uretat y h'rulAttons 

■ / v»*** • • • 

14. 3f {,* U'.* i.t',-«t - f >;>ur n:^o«I*-J^f . .hJ i-Tvc^r /iiaff ^^avtf Jl?fv^.uit> fwul^ng utiv 

empir«vm»*n{ in tr »* 4-<»?T nivfMty 

— — W 

Tf." T ^vf kn..*5f>---*j.'f^ ,r Anal lypes c«f a^cn-:ir«l -fi*? these term^nste^'J 

i n^*^r ri»<fFr i#l%vfyrt.'i#»rf pi ogrsK'^* s^ch as CEF, Model Cities, etc* 
f'rv^ t- '"^iW.i .-j^ ^iirv* *'f^nier« 

Sonproli; v*^ll<l csre renter* and programs 
I aicrai iranftfer *ithin the delegate agency 



l >ftfap r ofsr>?'ttqn;tl Staf f 

T\*t>lir «rh<*<i} systems 

Pf ivatf? so^'isl <»erv*^*e agenciea 

HabI' - sonai sefvice agencies 

r>?^t • h tf'lerijHy fundiNl progrsmD suc^i as WP. Modr» r <ties. etc. 
l^rofit-making cnUd care centers 
Nonprofit chi'd care centsra and progrsfne 
Lateral transfer sruhtn thi^ delefat# agency 
r)ther <spectfy> . 



APPENDIX B(15) 

16. Doea your delegate agenr.y huve a budget which U Independent fr -m the grantee a budgN'i? 
C"' L? LZ^ applicatie «we are thy' grantee) 

17. Thifl pr-iijram operalen cerxeta which offer (check all th** apply) 

/"^ full*(iay seaaions one part-dnv «e»eion (^7 two part-day aeaa ions 



2^1 Hov* tn»r.y t:u>mh'. a vear ^'o*^^ vour proKr^m i>p^^rale'^ 

t:> Uo ^o-^ op^rVate a sarr:nief program in a : J;tioa :o your full year program? 
» ' vr's / / no 



20, !f this ;k irsq than a Ti-r/onth prcgrotrt an^l you do operate a fiummer progratT', 
art* yr.ur full vcar program staff employed \n the Pw^r-^mer program'* 

All wir»^j?> to i>v 

PcHitiona are limited and **e only use pam of the staff 

\Cp uae othfr staff and all regular staff *ho want emp2c/;nent 

*A> une other Maff l)e<:»u»»e 

Siae of Aummer program 

Vi^CfktKfit: rrgy^^pr staff 

Regular «taff wnn, a re*t \n ao^iticn to their vacatton 

Hrin«iar staff want a reat even iho'Ajjn «e don t f!»*e paid vft:attQna 



2). :f your proj^ram tft U-nf^ than montbH ami vou do n >c operate a aumrr^r program, 
do y^u ^.hv*^ *f iff t'.iilty kpepi*"!^ t*^** ^arnr uKnit frcm y*^*^ -tc-y^ar 



•"^ ye^i l<^Ae iiX>0\\\ ^^^J^ of our »tRff each year 
yep _ ■ 

23. if >^^. •^'e di*; tMia affi «;t vr*Lir ftO hty »o ft«»v^ or keep aiaff 

No effect 

Made ftirm^f emirr 

Ma»t«» keeping aiaff easier 

24. Hae the montMy le'-.gih of the program t#«en changed ^ 



ve3 from rtiontha to month* 



rf yea. no* did thm affect your ab^Uty to hire or keep ataif 
No pffect 

Type of people who work <n the program changed 
Made hxnn^ eaft.«*r 
Made keeping ataff easier 

. Otfjcr ■ 




1 
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26* Do you prepare a wrtttrn indtvtduil career tlevriopment plun for your rmployeea 

for profesBionai employees 
for pufAprofeAHiorul employeert 

27» Do you conduct your own p; e-scrvine tr^tntn^ for pilaff 
28: Do you use wrtUen material in these tratnmg aeasion^'^ 



Aii Ktaff 

hiHt oh;]d . aro and i*drc i»;:nn «taff 
All prof*»Sflior.Ai .msff 



.40, Hrw rriany Ht»ff Mours per vrr^r -to vnu rrsttrriate arr drvr^t**-"* prpservice training * 
Abt^jt ?ciT«sti ^'^'iin • ^ rwr »n ,>f f tn pr»*p«rn!ion of rtialeriti and teaching 

'Ap train «:'* k;T mhU pcrRcoft f\ v*»*. 

-'^^ y.*^ • no 

i:^ .rt*^twn ^ pr<*^< rtr)«*^i urr :t j-ilun5 

■J^j 1^ The ,n-aerv«*.i- tra^mnit •livrii*»«J eiitu t^p^^nai training for racti program 
component ' 

AM 

" AU !ratniA|i ift »n cof^mon group ae#axoni^ 



9 
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.PImm indicAle which program compontnt* rttetve m-icrvic« trmnmg and 
training provided* 



Compontfrit 



Education and child 

care aiaff 
Health aervitea 
Nutrition eervired 
Volunteer aervicee 
Social aervicea 
Parent involvement 
Staff training aervicea 
Ou>rr 



Eiloratif^n an4 <.hild 

care staff 
Health vices 
Nutrition eervtrea 
Volunteer ^i-rvicea 

Social hO'M/iC^H 

I'arent involvement 
Sta" tratmi s aervic«» 
Othi»r ' • ^ / 



Profeaaional Staff 
Average Number Number of ^aaiona Length of Each 

tPte Year Seaai-n in Houra 



in Eaeh Seaaion 



Paraprofeaatuoal Suff 



Average Number Nun ve'^ of Scaatonn 
_!n Each Seaatan p^r Year 



Length of Each 
geaaion m Hours 



Ift A'^ppU'mvntarv training avad^ble to tne ateff 
ve*i " nc 



or ?t*j equivalen:** 



n veft to vertifiri'.tf orviv 

• yefi tvi A A Oni^ 

vcB £o AA 4FvU A|< 



no 



*^ yea, m admrntatration 
yra, in ftoc»Al ftervA«.i'ft 

^ . ■ . \ 

L-*' ''^ nutrition 

\ M 'A 

' yw. rr <epe'-j?yf . 
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How (?i4n>- rmpioy^'fs have rfce-j^t..^ auFplswemtry training^ 

£ESJK^ Number Pr^f»ft nt entl Niimber P M^-aprofeaftional 



. pftft..'.j>;w^- .r. s)uppliim<*nt<.rv {ra»:un#; purr of you« 



-v i n-r ^pt^nt tv c r ? . i,;;;nu Cl^UnU^I ft*, pa.d filftff Im^* frjf Shoe*? 



^»*^rvi',. ..^in-r;^ p^.^.^.j^^ Cunnic ♦«n:r»iny#'p-ft r<^gu)ifcf i*^ori<«nK ^our» "' 



\>r, yn;i *av* 9Uff tifnt- off pay uke auppl#«mf»ftlary ^rnimnfi' 



\ 



1^ ym, or a fiuaii^ed yen, how rodny loul n.^n houm no^n thm amoimt to in « yi^ar'i* ftm*? 



Professional m;^n nourtt 



\ 



A,T»PEND1XB 



H*v« you used tfse Reg{ott»l Trtinirig Officer m your progt»m 

_ \. J8* I! yM. ^^prtuim ^teiy tioir many hours of Irftsning provider? 

. Hourij? p(^ni»-1 in FY ^ i 
. Hourfr in FV ?2 , 



4r Do yea l>^h«^.ve the Kegtoniii' Tr^mmg Cf?.c»^' . i.fu «»f?^ ;h «n •-ffic^vr v^.e^*^,* 

V^^* nut hm*iiNJ fkiiXi^p I »; .itt^r 

V«?*« t>*?t i»«n»f 1 j>vtt?liittihty 

\>» ^Uf Olhf-^ir i:ff:?{a5icrr^« ♦ipp^.itv? 



rritfiins )f -If pr^^rdm year h -yr u^^lm, PV 72 i+f^-r* 
not o^t-r .*t ihr f^»'«iirnt tim**, pii<*ft*nf fwnmttleff to 

T H r 



evi^fti, j{ . II*.-; j.r >rc?.7,t;nni» Of i pf .>m5Mi-.n ^^nj s tt^r fnmjtison ar^ each tw^ 
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For ea.-h funded H«<id Start position m your delegate ftfjeru v 
vfntcr?, ptease provide the followmR mformatton 



kHclutlinK all Kead fliart 



Posit u)n 
Tulf 



SaUrv 
From - To 









Average 


Highest 




Sumteer 


Hate Each 




of MDntha 


Position 




for New 


i. 2. ur 3 


Plate 


Eniptovee 


in Order of 


Numbers 


To 


In-.portarice 


of the 


Be copne 


for Your 


Facts Listed 


Effective 


Agenrv 


Below Which 


m This 


to Function 


Best Apply 


Position 


Kffectivelv 


to ThiB Position 



7 

8 

I'J 
11. 
IJ 
i 1 
14 



lb. 

i:.__^ ^ 

18. 

iQ. 

20. ^ 



K<jr ra:h positu.n iistccJ atjove, please placf in the last fiv*? columnB the numbers of the five 
or fewer most ihiportani problems relatln^f to stabllUy m ihia position* 



Facts 



1. No problems in recruiting these people. 

2. So problems in keepin^f these people. 



People prefer these jobs even when offered nth*»r jobs for higher ealarieo. 
Competttion is keen for »hi»se people. 



5. Salary we can pay hinders recruiting. 

6. Salary we can pay hinders keeping people after we train them, 

7. C^iahfted people prefer to work for other organizations, 
fl. Lark r^f promotion opportunity 19 a problem. 

Familv problems and transfer of family members causes staff to leave. 
Work 18 not attractive to qualt^ed people. 

P^.v^irai wcrkmg conditions hinder.^ hiring and keeping people. 
Staff leave as aoon as anything better comes ^long 

13. Staff prefer more secure employment. 

14. Staff become disillusioned because of problems and lack of adequate resources. 

15. other «Spertfy) 



10. 
11. 
12. 
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Amount of Delegiite Agency Grant (with supplennentais) 



PY 72 PYTl 



Federal Share 
Non-Federal cash share 
Non-Kederai in- kind contributions 



53, Personnel Costs: 



PY 72 



Salaries and Waf^es 
Fringe Benefitii 
Total 



Fed 
Share 



Non-Fed 
Share 



Total 



PY 71 



Fed Non-Fed 
Share Share Total 



54, Operating Data PY 72: 

Part-day programs 
Full -day prograuns 



\ 

Number of Children Number of Centers Hours /Day 



55, I Do you operate a summer program? 

rj/ Yes r^l 

56, Ethnic mix of children (approximate). 



J'o Mexican- American 
% Other Spanish surnamed American 
"^o Other White 



57, Geographic mix of children (approximate). 



% Black 



% American Indian 



% Other (specify) 



Urban 



% Rural 



\ 
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58. Uho hag approval authority for hiring and firing (check as many as applicable) 

rp grantee Head Start director delegate agency Head Start director 

iH Center director O ^^^^^ "^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

l1 Policy Council C7 ^^^^^^ Advisory Committee 

r 

59. Who has approval authority for promotions and increases in salary'' (check as 
many as applicable) 

f'^' jjrantee Head Start director 1^ delegate agency Head Start director 

f~l center director CJ other Head Start staff 

polirv Council ' ^ Parent Advisory Committee 

60. Who performs the payroll and accoupting functions for the program^ 
I'H grantee L7 delegate agency 
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ADDITION TO DELEGATE AGENCY 
PROJECT DATA QUESTIONNAIRE 



Total Staff Size PY 72 PY 71 



Central Office 
Professionals 
Paraprofessionals 
Volunteers 



Center and Field Staff Part Day Full Day Part Day F'ull Day 

Centers Centers Centers Centers 

Proffessionals 

Pamprofessionals 

Volunteers 



Type of Agency (CAP, Board of Education, etc. ) 
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OMB No. 85-S72024 
SURVEY I. D. NO. ' 



Column Punch 
I- 8 



C THHKNT KMPLOVEE gi'ESTIONNAIRE 



This qvie5?ti->nnaire is bf insj given so that the Office of Child Dfvelopmeni can learn 
more about why fmplovr^s ?5tny m f?ead Start or move to another .lob. Your name is not 
attached to this questionn:\ii « . so please feel free to give answers which show your feel- 
ings about your job. (The survey I, D, Number is the same for everyone in your agency, 
so It will n( t uiontifv vou. > 



I. How Ion*; have vou worked in Head Start' 



months 



9-10 



2. \\as Head Start v^v.w :ifst lob ' (check one) 



a. / \*-^ 



b. f ^ No 



If not, how manv other jobs did you have in the four years before you came 
to Head Start 



Which of tue jobs you had provided uoeful experience for your Head Start work? 

a. ~/ None h. Job Titk- c. Number of Months 

— in This Job 



5. Which of the jobs you had before Head Start did you like the best? 



Job Tiilf 



6. Why dnl v^lu like that j(ih bt sf (check two) 



a. 


n 


The work was interesting. 


b. 


[J 


The- pay was good 


c . 


O 


The ch..nce3 to get ahead were good. 


d. 


n 


The people there were niee. 


e. 


n 


I got good training. 


f. 


n 


The work was eaav. 




O 


My family and friends thought it was a good job. 


h. 




It was u ste.idv job. 


i . 


O 


It iet me do useful things for other people. 


.1 . 


n 


The hours were good. 


U 


LJ 


I like working with children 


k. 


l~l 


Other 



12 



l:^ 
14 
15 



16 



18 
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Column Punch 



Why A\ci you go u» v\urk in !10a«i Stai-t iC'ho^ k Ukq) 

a. ■ ? The work seemed mu^re.sim^ 

b. / ' Thv i)av ^ooil 

■~ Tht' .*han< i'*^ to get aheail f^eemed Rooci 

d. / riu* pt-opU' -f*-n'.*' i u\i *' 

e. I i O\:l i t:<'t pood trainmy 

f. rv.o work .-eer.iei ea>v 

ji. \K !a:: slv and fnendjs Ihoutiht it would be a pood joh 

h. ~ It \va? a ^leadv joh 

t. 'It would let me do useful thinps for other people 

J. '~ Tht- l.ouz-r» -A ere ^ood 

I. • I like working with children 



2{) 



( )M.t 



How does vour present Head Start work compare with the lob you liked the best 
before workmc m Heafl Start? (Check one^ 



a . 

I hkf The 
lleai >:ar: 
job lor^- 



I Ith.f both 
job.- .lt»UU! 
The -an e 



I hkc the 
i itM i a r* 
j(ib r:.or*e 



d. ^/ 
I didn't have 
vi i^h hofnre 
workinc in 
Head Start 



21 



What other po* h.a-.e vou had m Ilva l >tarl'' 
Job Title^i: 



22 
2M 
24 



Mow ••Aell io vou kiu^A rhf nther people \n lieal Stai't ''^ K'he' k on«' m ♦•arh ro\\ ) 

a I>t)n'» kno^A b Know them c. Know them d. We're 

tlieiT^ a little well, but I good 

don't consider fnendii 
them close friends 



Aj?enrv off i< lals 
Professmnals 



/ / 



25 
26 



Parapro?es«?ionals [ ^ 

Parents / / 



/ / 



n 



O 



2B 



How well do people m Head Start t:enerallv ^et alonji with their supervisors'' 
(Check one) 



h, r 



d / / 



Not at all A little Prettv Verv 

well well 



2^ 
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i*olumn Punch 



What Jo v.)u ft'fl art* the hi<»{;est problems in .ilont; with supervisorrt in 

Hond ^tai't" (( Ihm k iionf, ntiv, t\^ >, or thrtM», dcponthntf \vhat answers 
nest apply . ^ 



Thfv don't tf 'j^t V\K'\t' i-mplovft''^ . 
Thev don t tfll their employees what is going on. 
Thtn i-rilu i.^e loo much. 
'l"h» \ ijn't Ti^k fmplovtM*.'? for their ideas. 
Th.fv ion I !'.«-lp their pmplovet-*; enough. 
Thfv ;1 >n*i kn'»u ll;e problems of their fmplovee*^. 
T'-.f. i )n ? t<f the I 'it MS Ih.tMj- ^•mplovt'^■^ 
I 'a-v m . »/ their empl.>vees to ) much of the hard work. 
( ;tht^r pr iblems _j 



No n^ajor problems, pec^ple get along well 



IfoU ut ll io peopU- m Head Start get along with their fellow workers*' (check one) 



^0 

.^2 



a. ■ . 

b. 

c. f~' 

d. /~ 



.. Nt)t lit all. 
A httle. 
Prettv w» ll. 
\erv \^ell. 



Wh.at do vou feel are the biggest problems in getting along with other workers in 
Head '^tart'^ «'hei k none, c)ne. two, or three, depending on what an.swer.s best apply. 



b. r7 
d. 

e. O 
i~ 



PfOple fJon't help earh othei* enough. 

Pi-ople d »n't tell each other what thev are doing. 

F'*e'^ple rritiri74» oarh other to*) muctu 

Pt» "iplr don't c nr e v^ht.-tht^r th.rv d(j a goorl job or not. 

fithiT* prohlrm*? _ _ _ 



34 

36 



No major problems, people get along well 



Do vow think parent.^ of Head Start children should . . . (chock one) 



a. ' 7 liavc rn orr to .^ny ;ibout th.r program 

b. H.ivr lesq to sav about th«' program** 

c. ' Havr abotjt the ^amr voice they have now' 



Why' 



APPENDIX n (29) 



16. How maiiv naming <oursv?4 have you xnk^n m Head vStart* (<j9timate if neceastry) 



Column Punt h 



a. 
b. 



T*rt» •service ira'nmi* ' ? Vfs 

In-service training courses (workshops) 
I.patiorship Devolopmont cMiurses 



No 



(number) 
(number) 



Supptemontary training .nurses for whu b you received colletze 
creJit (nun)ber of i-redit hours) 



2') 
41 

42-43 



17, In what fields did you get training with Head Start > (check one or two) 



c. 



K hu alion. child dpvL-lopmt»nl 
Ml- heal. ^.xMlih. 
Sonat \K )rk. >. 
\ itntion, c.)i")kini;. 



44 



4^ 



g. / Givi-n n.) irainmg. 


1 




Did you gfl u-f Kind an ' arr.oant trairunj^ v.ia 






n. Di Jn't got thf kind I wanted. 






b. / ' fjfit somr but not enou^)j 

r. ' ^ G >t ^^nuugh jf the ktnrt I wantt-d. 






If v-i'j havf p»-')plf v. )rkinQ for vou, do you ft^fl 
thrm *■ 


that enough training is available for 










How ffoor] do vou fvel the training m Head ^ltart 


is'' 




a. ■ ' P > >r 






b. rp Fair 






c. /~ Good 




* 


d. ^ V*-: V a ) r\ 







46 



48 
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<Nilumn runch 



prnfessinnal w-ertiftcition in a fu*l<l su^^ li .4** Iva* hiOij, rtov i-nl work, 
nutrition, etc. U hecK ont'» 

~ ontv if oiirso^ wfTt- cc nvrr i<T,ll> avail riblv 

I wouliJ be wilUnff to make the nfri»<:;sarv 
sacnfr-'es even if inci>nvenu'nl 



\\hv are yor mtervstcU' 



Not npph':ahlt\ ! alr«M^Jv have a decr^p m mv fu-ld of mtervHt. 

If your an.^wer to quostion 21 waf5 Vrs, " please answer ihis queslum also. 
(>th<»rwt*?e, HKip to question 23. < 

Doe!? your Head Start f^rogram provide an adt-quaie trammg c^pportunity for 
vou to obtain a dei»ri t '^ 



No, be ausr: (C'he. K on*^ or two) 



\ 



/ / Only a few p<)f?pte in Head Start get to take courses, 
even though "irainm^ funds are availabtr 

. / .Hea(J Start training; funds are not avalUbW- in ^iV field 
~ of interest 

/ ' xhe prn^jram does not allow me time off when the training 
4 brintr held 

~ Not enough different courses are available in my field of 

inf^rest *^ 

' ' Other reason related to the provision of training 77 



ftre there other reasons not related to the ffead Start projtram 
provision of training which prevent you from getting the traming 
you need for a degree or certification a':heck one or iwo) 

f^l Too difficult to work at a full-time lob and take cotirses too 

~' i Family responsibilities . . 

/ Diffi'^ultv of ratting to stte ^f training 

* ' It takes too ' jnt* to complete the training when I can only 
^ attend on a part-time basis 

/~ Other reason ^specify) ^ 



23. Has r .' ?f r\4Mt:ii: • 



a. 



! C ' . -i, Iml ri*s: Or- 1.**.: ;:o r^i^v 



rJ I I >vit } m >ri- m'>f^t»v -A or king somowhi.T** 

b. 1 ? Cihur pc jplt -in liea JkSiari who do the same iUtnfl I do gel paid more 

t c . ' • T?^»* pHv »q » >•> lo'A to liv»' on. 



I : r a -i >!. 



ERIC 



G I'l'i fi? . i?r.rT\ initv 



/ 
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Column Pun* 



fi ? »*i,-s-r -'^liv i €^fi\'\ 



5H 



■ f 
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?6, Si*^: AcluiJmi: hi^jh ^v.hiH>l or v-ollege courses leadmjj to a dcjjr>*e, 

hav<" you reofued any apecia\ iraminig BEFORE coming* to Head Start? (cn<^cH one) 



Column Punch 



b. ' Yc*s, m technical f^r vocaUonal schooU 

' Y^*4, ir. miUtjry schools 
d. Yes. in ourfcs paid fnr by pr '»vious tmplcyera 



65 



57. In wJtat fifl'i wa.<« ynur prevuus trainmj;'* (check ore) 



a. 



N-iiritton, r »'>kip.ij 



66 



3ft. What lA litlf .ji \ jiir current Heati Start position'' 



67 



F-»r n.a:;v ho^irs a ',ay are you paid by !fead Start' 



68 



40. For rr.anv ivee- s a year are you paid by Head Start 



Wr.at vour ci*rr*-ni i-aiarv $ 
or $ P*^'' *iour 



\'vr year or 



per week 



69-73 



This xs ln#- end of the queationnairf, Tnank you very much for your help. 
i';t*;i:rP st-ai t'rje fjuestionnm re m the envelope provided and 
:t If; \f f* pi»r<?un A'hn g^AVP it to vou. 
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srnvEV I n. xr. 



FCRMEH KMPl r YK I! OrEf^TlONN AIRE 



\ ^ne, aC'^ ^^'^ ^^^^J leave Ufa i Start' 



months 



Ur.nt uas vo-.jr la^l p-wilion uith Huai! St^iif ^rA^ TilK- 



No trlu»f k • int' • 



parl-limt>'^ a. Ves b. O No (check one) 



If ar«* nol^njA marking, are you-- 

^ ' 1 . ''iMP.g >nU* for a fu!l-t:mc ^ob 

b * I. joking onlv for a p^rl-ttme job 

^ ■ ^ l.n.ikmg f-u' cither a full-time .')r part-time loh 

ri. • Nu^interestt»(J in a jv)b 

(i"»jerk «')nf >f the above 1 



|i- ^..^ ^^i. .A tvkina n')u. what the tttW^ of your loh' 



Is 'his \^.;rk similar to vour Head Start job {check one) 
a. ^e^? f~f No 

If ves. how is It similar'' 



\KZA Head Start your first job (check one) 
a. £7' Vos No 

If not, how manv other jobi? have you had in the past four years'* 



How manv 



toba have you had since yoiTlel^^Hoad Start 
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Survey I. D. No. 



Column P\mch 



10. Disj the work ami tramtni? you tfot in Head Start help prepare you for the 

job yoj have now '/ (check one) 



cs 



b, l1 No 



11. Compiured with your last position In Head Start, la your 
present salary: 



a. n 

Higher 



About the ' 
same 



Lower 



/ 

/ 



i check one of the above) 



12. 



What did you like best about working at Head Start? 
(^hecK the two best answers) 



a. / i 



/ / 



E. i 

u 

k. 



The work was interesting 
The pay was good 



The chances to get ahead were good 
Thf people thert were nice 
I got good training 
The work wafl easy 

My fanuly and friends thought it was a good job 
It was a steady job 

It let me do good things for other people 
The hf)ur3 were good 
( )ther 



1 ^, What was th«» reason given for your leaving Head Start? 



14* Did you have other rea.'ions'^ (check ine one, two, br three b»*flt 
answrrs) 

a. r^l Head FUart didn't have enough money to keep me 

b. ri Pay wf-a too low 

c. / / Hours were too abort 

d. fj^f l ouldn't get^the training I wanted 

e. /^/ Didn't get along with the people 

f. ' / The job didn't use iny skills very well 
. g. / / No chance for promotion 

h. ri Found a better job 
(Continued) 



v 



o 

ERIC 
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Survey I. D. No. 



Column Punish 



14. <rontinued> 

i, / 7 Personal or family problems 
J, Didn't like the work 

k. ~ Other 

I. ~' 



\ had no other reaaons for leaving 



1*1. Why iid vou iak*» your present job'' (check two) 
3^ , The work seemed interestinc 

b. ' The nay was cood 

c, Tl:c- .-han.fS 4p fict ahead seemed good 
{j, ; \ Tlic. people seemed nice 

/ / T outd Ret good training 
f,* ': The work si-en.ed easy 

p. ^ My familv and friends thought it would be a good job 

It was a stt'ady job . . 

1^ ■ It In m«' do good things for other people 
1, The hours were good 

k. ; Other ^ 



n«.w doen the joh ynu have now compare with your work at Head Start* 



I hked Start 
work less 



I like bnth )ohj? 

about the same 



c. I_l 

I liked the Ifead 
Start work more 



17. Mow well did you Know the other people m Head Starf^ (check orre in each row) 

Close Friends 



Didn't know Knew them 
them a little 



Agcnrv Officials a- L.- 
Pl^ofessionals a. h. [ I 

Paraprofessionals a. / / h. I_l 



Knew them well, but 
didn't consider them 
as friends 

t:. rp d. 

c. ^• 

c. /~/ 



Survev I D. No. 



V8." Uhat do you feA were the bijijjjest problems in gettinf? along with supervisors 
in Head Start (C heck none, one, two, or three; dependinji on what answers 
best apply) 
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Column Punch 



b. 



h. ~ 



Thev didn't trust their employe*;^ enou{{h. 

Thev didn't tell their employees ^hat wa.^ Jjoing on. 

Thev criticized too much. \ 

T^v didn t ask employees for their ideas. 

Thrv didn t help their employees enough. 

Thev didn't know the probh-ms of their employees. 

V didn't u<,v the ideas their employees had. 
ThA^^jave their employee too much of the hard work. 
JZliht-rW-i^l^n^ . • — 



19. What do vou feel were the biggest problems in getting along with other workers' 
{C*herk none, one^ two, or three, depending on what answers best apply) 



n. 
b. 
c. 
d. 



I'cople '^'.dn t *»arh oth**r onough. 

People didn't tell Pt^ch other what they were doing. 

People criticized each other too much. 

People ciidn'l care whether they did a good job or not. 

(.:her problems [ . 



20 \>> v >'j think parents of Head Start children <ihould have had (check one) 

a. ! More to sav about the program 

b. I f Less to sav about Ih^ program. 

..^ WhV 

21. Approximately how many training courses did you take in Head Start 



a. Pre-service Training 



in yes /~l No 



b. In-fservtre tratninji ourse^^ • (number) 
Leadershio Development courses (number) 
d.-.^ Supplementary (College) courses (number of credit hours) 



ERIC 



.1 



Survev 1. 1). No. 



APPENDIX B (;^8) 

Column I'unrh 



22. What fieM^ you nei irainmi; in with Head Start •> (check one or twol 



a. 




K(liication. i hild lievelopment. 






Medu-al. health. 


c. 


O 


Social work. 


d. 


O 


Nutrition^ cooking. 


e. 


ri 


Psychology. 


f. 


/~/ 


mher 



g. /"^ (iiven no training. 
2.\. Did vou pet tht» kind and amount of training you wanted? 



a. 


O 


Didn 1 get the kind I wanted. 




b. 




Cot a little but not t-nough. 




S- 


LJ 


fiot enough the kind I wanted. 




In tirneral. 


how did vou teel about Head Start? 




a. 


o 


Was ^ood for children. 




b. 


ri 


Ua.s coocMor_^parents. 




C. 


o 


Waft good for the <-omniunity . 


\ 


d. 


n 


Did not really help much» 





25. HOW tv.urt. .lo y.u it>fl vour work helpe.i your Head Start program? (cherk one) 

a. i1 [h'in't make mm h difference. 

t 

b. ri Helped a httle. 

c. Wai^ verv helpful. \ 

26. !Iavr any of vour ihildren attended Head Start? (check one) 

a. r7 Ves O 

27. Were you hired from the Head Start community? (check one) 

a. in Ves b. Q No 



28* What IS your age ■ 



years 



2n. 



Are vou a. Male 



b l~l Female (check one) 
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I 

\ 

Surv«»v I. D. No. Column Punch 



30. .Are you 



•\. 




lilavk 


b. 




Mexican- Ameru-an 


c. 




(^hor SpaniJ«h Surnamed American 


d. 


O 


tMher White 


e. 




American Indian 


f. 


o 


Oriental ^ 


>?. 
f 




(>her 



(Cherk one of the above) 
11 How manv vears of school have you finished <chcck one) 



a. 




l-H ijrade ftrhool 


t). 




9*11 some hij^h school 


c. 


o 


Received a high school diploma 


d. 


o 


Son»e l ollege 


e. 


o 


Remved an Associate Degree 


f. 


n 


Received a Bachelor's Degree 


%' 




Other 



32. Did you have any flpeciai training BEFORE coming to Head Start ? (check one) 

a. No. 

b. Ves. in public achdoU. 

c. /"^ Ves. in the military, 
d ' ? Ves. on-the-job 

e. Il Crther . 



13. What 18 your main field of training? (check one) 



a. 


n 


None. 


b. 


n 


Kducation, child development. 


c. 




Medical or health. 


d. 


o 


Social work. 


e. 




Nutrition. 


f. 


n 


Paychology. 




n 


(Dther 
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""survey I. D. No. Column Punrh 

I 

34. . How many hours a day you work m Head Start * ' 

35. What was vour saUrv when sou left Head Start .^..^ P^^ >'^*^ 

( 

What IS vour current salary'' S per year 

This IS ihe end of the questionnaire. Please enclose *t \n the envelope we have 
pro%M.ief1 and n.ail it to our office in WashmMton. Thank you very much for your 
help. 



/ 

/ 
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srKVKV I u M mbi:k 



LMPl.OMiK I n \t MHKH 



TTKAn NT AHT STAKf MCHII-ITV STl V>\ 
i ( \{ IHM-MirN ( r TMIM t VKK PKPARTfRK AND HEA^r\< 



\ a«it i- irsi Middle 



\u a'l "^tart (.'ompani'nt 



Nan-. 



Hate 



Primar- 



^Thp Head Start ^upervi^or mon t familiar f ,rnner employee should rompleic this form. 
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Survev l.n. Number 



Employee I. D, 



I. What was the official reason for the employee s leaving the program' 



c. W 



Terrr.inat: jn by program for cause. 

I.avuff bv program Hue to fundmg prnhlcms. 

Mutual program employee decision. 

l ounfi more interesting position. 

I- Wand ht»tter pa vine position. 

F'lund hftter c^pporlamty for advant emeni. 

K..>un:i better training program. 

i' 

t'nkn 'V^n t ) pr^'>gram 
Others, =ip«»cifv 



If t*:»*re vterc ■)ther rea*? >ns for the employee leaving program employment, what 
do v~j'j think the major reason was 



a, 

d 
c 
f. 



Samt* a.s ansv^er to C^uestion I. 

Lav At by program due to funding probb-ms 
Mutual pr ")gram employee derision. 
I'nknov^n to program 

('.'Iher'J, Mpe( ifv 



If thr pr igrar^i t'-rmm'tted the t mpbu-iM-. what was tht» reason*' 



a. 


/ / 


h. 


l~j 


r . 




d. 




e. 




f: 






o 


h. 









Inatnhtv t'> perform iutie*?. 

Inability tg ar cept direction, regulations. 

Inability to uork with professional staff. 

Inabihtv t » Aork with paraprofessional staff. 

Inability to work with volunteers. 

Inability to vork with children. 

Personal weaknesses (absence, lateness, unreliability). 

personal mstahihtv ^^utb'jrst^ » poutsK 
Other, specify ' 



ERLC 
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Column Punrh 



4. If laid off, how was this t-mplovuc chosen' 



■c. •-> 



Abohshment of job cale^fory. 
Least v^fnioniy ^Mthin j.)b category, 
("it*!! !-, 2?pcrifv 



T) If I'mpUiviM* U-ft U\ mut jal Hcoimon, vthat was the reason for Ibis decision'' 



a, ^ 

r . 
d. 

f . 



Oil*^iCv^ltii-*i m performing duiies 

Di! * h ■iUie'^ in -K < »-pUni; '1» rer tinn, rpjijulations 

Dif? jT'iltifs m w>rkinjj with professional staff. 

Uitficiltu s in working with paraprofessional staff. 

Uiffu uUics in \*.orking w-ilh volunteers. 

Diff i^'ultie*? in working with children. 

personal protjlems 'huallh, family). 

lY t^^nal trait**. 

(.thi-rn^ .-^pt-c iiv 



6, Wh.it wrre thi* i«mplover ?i relationships with the Head Start officials he came m 
rantart with * 



n ■' ' Mighlv <;atisfac!arv 

b. '~' ^ati.-<!*:t< rsvv 

r . I nsatisfa' X-jw 

d. / ' Verv un.Hiiti -ifnc lorv . 

e. / / Ssi contat t. 

W^i^* ri- ihr I mplnvt-fr- relAti 'nsbips \a ith Huprr\^ isors 

a. / f Highlv t^ati'^factorv. 

b. /~ Satisfartnrv. 

c. r"/ l.'nsatisfactorv. 
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a. ^ O * ^ L? 

H'jfhlv SatJHfartory I ni*atjsfaetor>' Very ^ 

satisfa.torv unsatlnUetory 

U tit^f €»mpiuvee .-..ui d supervi>.)rv p^^nttton, vkhat were his reUtiona vMth euburdinalfrS 

a. ~ ^- J!/ ' ll? ^ iT ' ' " ' L 

Htchlv satj^fiivtorv l nsatisfa.'tory Very 

5atUfA.tor\ unflatiifactory 

10. How satisfied did tne employee »eem lo be with hi» *ork ^ ' . 

a. S ■ ' • IT ^- O 

\erv . Very 

•i,iit«»ftc<i diB»at»sfted 

r. 

U. 'Al.At .rr.pA t.did tr.iS crr.pltjvce 9 riepartur* have on program component 



ERLC 



a. 



_ ITarrp.ful i.. ffelpful c. ri None 

1. Milfll-* I . MihJly 

2. MoHentrlv 3. ^ \Toderatelv 

3. Fjctremely ' C^' Extremely 

12. W>.at itj'pa- t '.A'i er:-.p!ove»e s ficpanu«* hSd on the overall proRram 

a, 'Z'' Harmful b. r"' Helpful c. None 

2 M('^cr.xt*-!y 2. MfKjer.i'.elv 

i. Kxtrcr-trlv \. Ki£<»^«^"iely ** 
11. ' *.H th<» urrent 3tata<i of thp position vacated by the employee"* 

' ' It has been fitled from within protiram. 

iZ^' ^^^^ filled by external hire. \ 

Va^ am-y to be filleti by suitable external hire when found. 

Df^'-i-ii'.n o^^ erninij whether to fill position hu*" not yet been completed. 

Position ha'* been abolished* " 

If The po-^it»on . urr^T.tU filleil please anowir the fcllowin^j 
14. I>prj:*h of rin:»« 'n ftn-l r*»pl.*rem<»nt ^irtonthii) 



J r, Apprnic.:- ..v- \.f p tnr rrpLv '^rvrni to »>e. ome ab> to foUv assume >eftponHtb«lity 

f -jr povit . ■>r. ^ - - • 

If T.:r». rrpU-f-ment spem .n forr-.al rram-n^j^ori^ntatton program for tniB •. . 



. 17. What v')ur eMin ate of tM' ov*-rall ropt to the program to find and tram this 
refclai en.tfnt ^ 



% 
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COMMUNITY hl:phi::si::ntative iNTLin iLW guide 



How long have you been a cornmunity representative? 



What programs are assigned to you? 



We T;vill he vi:->iting program in the near future 



a. Do you feel the program functions effectively 

b. Has it achieved any noteworthy successes which you could 
describe? 

(Probe for the nature of relations with the community, with 
ppirents, and nmonf^ staff.) 



c. Is it bothered by any particular problems'' (Repeat above 
probe.) 



d. Has it had problems with turnover of personnel? (Probe for 

indicators, e. g. , high turnovers of staff and causes, e.g., . ^ 
too low salaries.)' 

\ 

If there is no R.T.O- now, how lc:ing ago was there one? 

When there was an R . T.O. , was this program assisted 
by the R. T.O. ? 



Does this progrann make more or fewer requests for technical 
assistance than most? 
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f. V\hst effect ha;i the ( a re*»r Development Program had on 
personn^fi in the program (l^obe for effects on stability 
or lack th<?!'eof. ) • " 



other prcsgram-s in term.s of stab'iUty? 



jirbgram rate in comparison with your 



h. Is ihert? a iarjuje range of differences among the delegate 
agencies in the way they run their parts of the program? 
(Probe for na^'ure of differences, particularly in tenn^ of 

cited sticc e^ises or problems. ) 



What, if any. problems have you noticed regarding relations 
between the' grantee and the delegate agency'' (Probe for 
ef fee t of pr6bl em s . ) 



. Do yoiii thin 
miE^ht be irtfi 



< relations. between the grantee and delegate agencv 
proved In some wav'> (Probe for r>atiire f>f 



! n "> P r «■) vf* € "it s - ) 



k. Are there 
explore wi! 

grant ' (P.+obe for personnel knowledgeable by areas.) 



ny particular topics which we should be sure to 
h the director or other per'sonnel of pro- 



Has there been nluch employee mobility in your programs in general^ 
(l^rol)t: {(in nature of nsobthty and associated causes, e.g.: 



Ititraprogram (delegate, delegate-grantee, grantee- 
regional 



f,ateral transfers 
Promotion 



E-xternal 



Lateral transfers 
Promotion 
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a. Does this mobility causae any problems for the program? 
(Probe for diffrtulties in recruiting replacements.) 

b. Do you have any suggestions as to improvements that might 
help to eliminate the problems? 

c* How are you informed about employee mobility? How long does 
it take for the information to reach you? 

Use the Regional Employees Interview Guide to probe for causes 
and extent of mobility among regional employees. 
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Office of Child Development 
REGIONAL EMPLOYEES' INTERVIEW GUIDE 



HEW Region 



1. Kow long have you been in this position? 



2. What was your previous position? 



.3. When you first started your present job, about how long did it take 
before you felt you were functioning effectively? (Probe for efforts 
needed to jDbtain confidence of Head Start program personnel and 
difficulties encountered.) 



4. How would you describe the extent of regional personnel turnover 
since you have been in this position? (Probe for type and level of 
staff affected.) 



5. Do. you feel this turnover has affected your job or the region's Head 
Start programs? (Probe for specific nature of effects and problems 
in terms of jobs and programs. ) ' • 



a. How arc programs notified of mobility at Regional Office? 

b. How do the programs perceive the effects of Regional Office 
turnover? 



Name y 
Telephohe_ 
Job Title 
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c. What areas of the programs are most affected? 

d. Is there a provision for continuity in Regional Office record 
keeping which would minimize the impact of turnover on local 
programs ? 

What, if any, personnel turnovf problems have you noticed in the 
programs in this region? (Probe for prevalence of problems by 
grantee and delegate agency by staff type and level. ) 



a. What is done at the regional office level to assist local 
programs with problems? 

What do you feel are the major causes of these problems ? (Probe 
for each problem cited.) 



What improvements in Head Start policies or operations do you feel 
could be made to improve effectiveness? (Probe for each problem 
cited.) 



a. Are there problems in communications? 

Within the office? 

Between the office and the programs? 
Between the office and the national level? 

b. Do all grantees get equal attention from the Regional office? 

How is decision made to share time among them? 
How often are programs visited? 
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CURRENT EMPLOYEE INTERVIEW GUIDE 



To reduce barriers to spontaneity^ neither a guide nor a notepad should 
be present during the actual interview. Comments should be summarized 
after completion of interviews. Explain to the interviewee that purpose 
of discussion is to explore HIS opinions regarding areas of possible sensi- 
tivity incompletely covered or omitted from the questionnaire. 

1. How long have you been working in Head Start? 

2. What is your present position? 

3. What things do you like best and least about your work in Head 
Start? (Probe for examples of each. ) 

4. Have you taken spy training in Head Start? 

5. (If no) do you Know of any reasons why you have not received train- 
ing? (Probe for employee's decision, program's decision, and 
basis for either. ) Skip to Question 9. 

6. (If yes) do you think it helped you in your work? (Probe for ex- 
amples of help. ) 

7. Did you get a raise after your training? A promotion? (Probe 
for relation to training. ) 

8. (If NO raise or promotion followed training) 

Do you think you should have been given a raise or promotion? 
(Probe for basis for positive or negative answer in relation to 
training. ) 
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Do you feel Head Start staff members get along with each other or , 
are there problems? (Probe for nature of relations and problems \ 
among same and different types and levels of nonsupervisory staff \ 
in component and in. other components varying examples, e. g. , \ 
teachers, nutritionists, to fit the situation. ) \ 

Do you have any suggestions as to how relations among Head Start 
staff member might be improved? (Probe for solutions to problems 
cited in No. 9 as well as other effects of improvements. ) 

Do you feel Head Start employees- get along with their supervdsors 
or are there problems? (Probe for nature of relations and prob- 
lems by levels of supervision by staff type in component and in 
other components. ) 



Are there any ways in which relations between employees and 
supervisors could be improved? (Probe for solutions to problems 
cited in No. 11 as well as other effects of improvements. ) 

Have you had much contact with parents of Head Start children? 
(Probe for whether contacts are felt to have been restiicted by 
program. ) 



Do you feel that parents are involved enough with the program? 
(Probe for whether parents or program are primarily responsible 
for sufficient or insufficient involvement and the associated reasons. ) 

Do you feel that parents have too much or too little say about the 
operations? (Probe for involvement in hiring and firing, other 
personnel aspects, and other aspects. ) 



Do you feel the program involves and is responsive, to the com- 
munity? (Probe for whether the program or the community is 
primarily responsible for sufficient or insufficient involvement 
and the associated reasons. ) 
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17». Would you have any ideas for improving the program's relations 
with parents or the community? <Probe, as necessary, for basis 
for suggestions and their anticipated effects* ) 



18» Do you feel your salary is fair? (Pr^e for basis for positive or 
negative answer* ) 



19. Do you feel promotions are decided on a fair basis? (Probe for 
basis for positive or negative answer. ) 



20. Are there other problems involving Head Start policies about which 
people are unhappy? 



..ERLC 
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Former, Employee Interview Guide 

\ 

\ 

Explain to the interviewee that the purpose of this survey 
is to improve the Head Start program by finding out what makes 
employees leave the program. 

1. What things did you like best about your work in Head 
Start? 

2. What things did you like least about your work in Head 
Start? 

3. What was your last position in Head Start? 

4. How long did you work in Head Start? 

5. Did you get any training in Head Start ? (If no, skip 
to Question 9. ) 

6. . Did it help you in your work at Head Start? 

7. Does it help in your present work? What is your present job? 

8. Did you get a raise in Head Start after your training? 
A promotion? (If no) Should you have been given a 
raise or a promotion? 

9. Did the Head Start staff members get along with each 
other? (Probe for nature of problems among staff), 

10. How might Head Start staff relations be improved? 

11. Did Head Start employees get along with their 
supervisors or were there problems? 

12. Are there any ways in which relations between employees 
and super-zisors could have been improved? 

13. Were there ^ny (other) problems which made you feel 
uncomfortable in Head Start? 

14. What caused you to leave Head Start? 
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Former Employee Interview Guide 
Page 2 



15. Are you working now? In what job? (If not asked in question. 7.) 



16. Did you receive the questionnaire we mailed to you? Have you 
sent it back to us? If not, please complete it and send it to us. 
It is important to have your opinion on these subjects. 



ERIC 
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INTERVIEW GUIDE 
, GRANTEE AGENCY HEAD START ADMINISTRATOR INTERVIEW 

(Should only "be used for programs having one or ^nore delegate agencies, ) 

In your overview of delegate agency operations, what, if any, per- 
sonnel problems exist? (If answer is none, probe for other prob- 
lems that implicitly reflect personnel problems, e.g. , too few 
staff, inadequately trained staff, etc. ) 

2. What do you feel are the primary indications that the agency is 
having personnel problems? (Probe for existence of: 

High turnover of professional staff 
High turnover of paraprofessional staff 
High turnover of management personnel 
Difficulties in recruitment of: 

Professional 

Paraprofessional 

Management 

High rate of internal lateral transfers versus promotions 
Also ask for examples as warranted. ) 



3. What do you see as the most important causes of these problems? 
(Probe for possible effect of: 



Opportunities for promotion 

Training for better jobs within Head Start 

Not enough training 

Promotions not being based on performance 
5iala.ries being too low 

Hours too short to earn a reasonable income 

Working with children can become frustrating over time 

Do not hire the right people 

Do not manage people well 

Staff relations are poor 

Community relations are poor 



ERIC 
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What other factors, if any, r^ontribute to personnel problems? (If 
specific causes above not mentioned, probe by asking: "Do you 
feel that. .. is a problem?") 



What components of programs seem to have had the most personnel 
problems ? 



What factors do you feel have contributed to the pr eve lance of prob- 
lems in these components? (Probe for [1] .factors named as being 
most important. No. 3, and [2] factors cited as being of secondary 
importance. No. 4. ) 



Which components seem to have had the fewest problems ? 



Can you cite any reasons why these components have had 
fewer problems ? (Probe for absence or elimination of factors 
named in Nos. 3 and 4. ) 



How do you feel personnel problems affect the ability of the delegate 
agencies "to function effectively?" (Do not say--"to achieve its 
goals"--this is a rather rontroversial phrase. Probe for effect of 
causes cited as being of primary importance. ) 



Have some delegate agencies done a better job than others in their 
handling of personnel? (Probe for: 



Elimination of problems 

Positive approaches which have precluded the develop- 
ment of problems, e.g., salaries, good staff or 
community relations, etc. ) 



How would you characterize the overall effectiveness of your Career 
Development Committee and /or Program; for example, have they 
increased or decreased personnel stability? (Probe for other 
examples. ) 



What, if any, improvements do you feel are needed in the Career 
Development Committee and/or Program? 



- V 
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Have any turnovers among HEW/OCD Regional employees created 
difficulties for the operations of your program? (Probe for the 
kinds of difficulties and Regional Office positions in which such 
turnovers occurred. ) 

\ 

i^Only ask if not mentioned as part of answer to No. 9, ) 

Has turnover in the Regional Training Office position been a 
problem?. (Probe for effects it has had, ) 



Do you think that personnel problems could be reduced if people in 
Head Start received more training in administration? (Probe for: 

In which positions might people benefit the most? 
What kinds of training do you feel are needed ? 

Learning how to choose the right people for the job 

Learning how to manage people better 

Other.) 



Do you feel that the program has experienced problexhs in its rela- 
tions with its Board of Directors? (Probe for types of problems 
and effects. ) 



Do you think that your program's relations with its Board of 
Directors might be improved in some way? (Probe for nature of 
improvements: vis-a-vis: [1] cited problems, and [2] other areas. ) 

What problems, if any, have you noticed regarding relations with 
the Policy Committee? (Probe for types of problems and effects. ) 

Do you think that relations with the Policy Committee might be 
improved in various ways? (Probe for nature of improvements: 
vis-a-vis [1] cited problems, and [2] other areas. ) 
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20, Do you feel that the prograr.i has experienced problems as a result 
of turnover within this agency or the delegate agencies? (Pr^obe 
for nature of problems and effects. ) 

21, Do you feel these problems are a result of particular conditions or 
are they common to Head Start programs? (Probe for conditions 
and examples, ) 



X 22-. Would you have any suggestions as to how relations between grantee 
\ and delegate agencies might be improved? (Probe for nature of 

improvements vis-a-vis [1] cited problems, and [2] other areas. ) 
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ADDITION TO HEAD START DIRECTOR INTERVIEW 



The following are some c^f the purposes of Head Start programs as they 
have been conveyed to us. Kor each of these purposes, please tell me 
if it is indeed one of the purposes of your program and if so, if employee 
mobility has affected your ability to accomplish that purpose. 

Purpose Applicable? Affected by turnover? 

!• To support. accelerate the 
development of children 

2- To strengthen the self- 
confidence, family confi- 
dence and communltycxjn- 
sciousness of children by 
letting them see parents and- 
others in their community 
operate in situations of res- 
ponsibility 

3> To develop the community 
. life of the parents 

4* To provide a training? ground 
for employees in the program 
to go into other gainful em- 
ployment beyond what would 
have been possible without 
their participation in Head Stat^t 

5. Other purposes 



\ 
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ADDiCNDU:-: TO UKAI) STAHT 
ADMINISTHATOH INTKHVIEU GljlDt:S 



We will l)c telephoning the Head of the Poltcy 
Council (or Poticy Cornmittec). Can you 
provide his name and phone nurrher'^ 



Name Phone Number 

We uould also like to ha\e the name and phone 
nuniher of the Wvad oi the Fioard of Directors ot 
your a^^ency. 



r\,.;ut: Phune Number 

!n the Pro:e^. t Data Qu*'^tionn'nre, tve askeM 
about general typ* s oi gamV.aliuns who 
corrroete with you in the emplo>nienl market- 
Will you provtde 'ne with the exact nnnu.* aruJ 




A final numerical question- -How long T)ave you 

hcF-n th.e direr r;f tfuh progrnrn •'^^ 

n^ruiy ciireeti.r^^ h.iw there been over thi; 

histt)ry (}i ttu- pvu^^r^ir ' Hou many 

years has the proijram ».'xisted'* ^ 
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INTERVIEW GUIDE 

DELEGATE AGENCY HEAD START 
ADMINISTRATOR. INTERVIEW 

(Should also be us "d for Grantre Agency Administrator Interview when 
program has no de legate agency. In thi^ case, omit numbe**s 19 through 
21. ) . 

■ ■ \ . 

1. In your overview of the operations of this Head Start Program, 

what, if any, personnel problems exist? (If answer is none, probe 
for other problems that implicitly reflect personnel problems, 
, too few^ staff, inadequately trained staff, etc* ) 



3. What do you feel are the primary indications that the program is 
having personnel problems'^ (Probe for existence of: 



High turnover of professional staff 
High turnover of paraprofessional staff 
High turnover of management personnel-^ 
♦ Difficulties in recruitment of: 

Professional 

Paraprofessional 

Management 

High rate of internal lateral transfers versus promotions 
Also ask for examples as warranted* ) 



3* Whit do you see as the most( important causes of these problems? 
(Probe for possible effect of: 

OpportunAlicv> for promotion 

Training for better jobs within Head Start 

Not enough training 

. Promotions not being based on performance 

Salaries being too low 
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. Hours too short to earn a res^ ..'Uable income 

Working with children can become frustrating over time 
^ . Do not hire the right people 

Do not manage people well 
Staff relations are poor 
Community relations are poor 



4. What other factors, if any, contribute to personnel problems? (If 
specific caiises above not mentioned, probe by asking: "Do you 
feel that. . . is a problem? ") 

5. What components of the program seem to have had the most per- 
sonnel problems? 



6. What factors do you "feel have contributed to the prevalence of prob- 
lems in these components? (Probe for [1] factors named as being 
most important. No. 3, and [2] factors cited as being of secondary 
importance. No, 4. ) 



7. Which components seem to have had the fewest problems? 



8. Can you cite any reasons why these components have had fewer 

problems? (Probe for absence or elimination of factors named in 
Nos. 3 and 4. ) 



9. How do you feel personnel problems affect the ability of the program 
"to function effectively? " (Do not say- -"to achieve its goals"- -this 
is a rather controversial phrase. Probe for effect of causes cited 
as beinf;- of primary importance. ) 



10. How would you characterize the overall effectiveness of your Career 
Development Committee and/or Program; for example, have they 
increased decreased personnel stability? (Probe for other 
examples. ) 



11, What, if any, improvements do you feel are needed in the Career 
Development Committee and/or Program? 



ERIC 
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Have any turnovers among IlEW/OCD Regional employees. created 
difficulties for the operations of your program? (Pr6be for the 
kinds of difficulties and Regioijial Office positions in which such 
turnovers occurred, ) ' 



(Only ask if not mentioned as part of answer to No. 9. ) 

Has turnover in the RegionaL'T raining Office position been a 
problem? (Probe for effects it has had. ) 

I 

Do you think that perso/inel problems could be reduced if people in 
Head Start received m^re training in administration? (Probe for: 



In which positions might people benefit the most? 
What kinds of training do you feel are needed? 

Learning how to choose the right people for the job 
Learning how to manage people better 
Other. ) 



Do you feel that the program has experienced problems in its rela- 
tions with its Board of Directors? (Probe for types of problems 
and effects. ) 



Do you think that your program's relations with its Board of Direc- 
tors might be improved in some way? (Probe for nature of improve 
ments; vis-a-vis: [1] cited problems, and [2] other areas. ) 

What problems, if any, have you noticed regarding relations with 
the Policy Committee? (Probe for types of problems and effects. ) 

Do you think that relations with the Policy Committee might be 
improved in various ways? (Probe for nature of improvements 
vis-a-vis [1] cited problems, and [2] other areas. ) 

Do you feel that your program has expe**ienced problems as a result 
of turnover within the grantee or delegate agencies? (Probe for 
nature of problems and effects. ) 
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Do you feel these problems are a result of particular conditions or 
are they common to Head Start programs? (Probe for conditions 
and examples, ) 

Would you have any suggestions as to how relations between grantee 
and delegate agencies or among delegate agendies might be im- 
proved? (Probe for natuT . of improvements vis-a-vis [1] cited 
problems, and [2] other areas. ) 
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ADDITION TO HEAD START DIRECTOR INTERVIEW 



The following are some of the purposes of Head Start programs as they 
have been conveyed to us. For each of these purposes, please tell me 
if it is indeed one of the purposes of your program and if so, if employee 
- mobility has affected your ability to accomplish that purpose. 

Purpose Applicable? Affected by turnover? 

1. To support & accelerate the 

development of children 



2. To strengthen the self- 
confidence, family confi- 
dence and community con- 
sciousness of children by 
letting them see parents and 
others in their community 
operate in situations of res- 
ponsibility 

3. To develop the community 
life of the parents 

4. To provide a training ground 
for employees in the program 
to go into other gainful em- 
ployment beyond what vvould 
have been possible without 
their participation in Head Start 

5. Other purposes 
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ADDENDUM TO HI- AD START 
ADMINISTRATOR INTERVIEW GUIDES 



We will be telephoning the Head of the Policy 
Council (or Policy Committee). Can you 
provide his name and phone number? 



Name Phone Number 

We would olso like to have the name and phone 
number of the Head of the Board of Directors of 
you I agency. 



Name Phone Number 

In the Project Data Questionnaire, we asked 
about general types of organizations who 
compete with you in the emplo>Tnent marlcet. 
Will you provide mo with the exact name and 
address of each of those organizations? 



A final nvimerical questions-How long have you 

been the director of this program ? 

How many directors have there been over the 

history oi' this program? How many 

years has the program existed? 
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METHODOLOGY 

This appendix contains the method of selecting the survey 
sample, the methodology for collecting the data and the extent of 
responses from the individuals, pnd organizations in the sample. 

1. SAMPLE SELECTION 

(1) A Sample of 70 Programs Was Selected By Stratifying 
the Universe of All Full-Year Head Start Programs 

The universe of Head Start Programs consisted of a 
1971 OEO inventory of 995 programs and their associated 
characteristics. This information may have excluded the few 
new sponsorships introduced into the overall Head Start pro- 
gram since 1971, but these data were the most complete 
available for use in this study. 

The objective for the selection of a sample was to pro- 
vide representation of a wide range of full-year programs on 
a random basis by size within minimum constraints of prac- 
ticality for visiting the program sites. Accordingly, the 
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sample was drawn from a total population of 863 Head Start 
programs which represent certain exclusions from the 
available roster: 



Indian and migrant programs (64) 

Parent-child programs (32) 

Programs located in other than the continental 
United States, e. g. , : 

Alaska (3) 
Hawaii (3) 

Pacific Trust Territories (4) 
Guam (1) 
Puerto Rico (2) 
Virgin Islands (1) 



Programs with questionable entries on the 
available roster of programs (15) 

Examples of such programs are: 

Harford County Community Action Com- 
mittee, Bel Air, Maryland 

Oconee Area Community Action Agency, 
Milledgeville, Georgia 

South Carolina Office of Equal Opportunity, 
^Columbia, South Carolina 

Hutchinson Board of Education, 
iiutchinson, Kansas 

r ' 

} 

Multiple programs under one grantee (7) 

These exclusions, representing 132, were not included 
due to their special ingredients or to g^dgraphic features 
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which would have increased survey dost considerably with- 
out appreciable benefits. \ 

Using, therefore, a population of 86^ a sample of 
70 was drawn. This sample was selected in the following 

\ ■ ■ 

The population of full-time Head St&rt programs 
(with the above exclusions) was ranked in accord- 
ance to size of Federal funding but was not used 
as a determinant of ranking, because it frequently 
consists of in-kind or volunteer contributions, 
in contrast to monies for maintaining paid staff. 

The ranked population was divided into 4 strata, 
each representing approximately $72 million or 
25% of the dollar value of the sum of all Federal 
fimds granted to the population (287, 395). 

From each of the 3 strata which do not contain the 
largest programs, 20 samples were drawn randomly 
through the application of a table of random numbers. 
These 3 strata contain 68, 182 and 599 programs 
respectively. Subsequently, two substitutions were 
made for randomly drawn samples to achieve 
greater representation for Re^on VI. Four addi- 
tional substitutions were made when it was learned 
that four selected programs had either been ab- 
sorbed into other programs or had been defunded. 
These substitutions were made within the same 
region of each program being replaced and were 
of the same magnitude in Federal funding. 

From the stratum containing the 14 largest pro- 
grams, a sample of 10 programs w^s drawn 
selectively to achieve geographical jand urban/ 
rural representativeness for all of the programs 
in that segment. A random selection was adjudged 
inadequate. Inclusion of all 14 was adjudged too 
time consuming within the scope of this assignment. 



manner: 
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The four excluded programs were rejected for 
the following reasons: 

Seven Mississippi prpgrams had already 
been drawn randomly, and an eighth, the 
largest in Mississippi, had been chosen 
selectively, thus eliminating the need to 
examine: 

, Mississippi Action for Progress, 
Jackson, Mississippi 

• Bolivar County Community Action 
Program, Cleveland, Mississippi 

Central Mississippi Inc. , Winona, 
Mississippi 

The Midwest large urban city was repre- 
sented by Chicago, thus eliminating the 
need to examine the Mayor's Committee 
for Human Resources Development, Detroit, 
Michigan 

The final 70 samples are presented in Exhibit I, 
following this page. They are ranked by order of Federal 
funding within each sample stratum. 

sThe sample represents a cross section of Head Start 
Program characteristics. , Since the population was ranked 
in order of Federal funding^and segmented by equal groups 
of Federal dollars, the full- range of Federal funding is re- 
presented. Other measures of representativeness are 
shown in Exhibit II, following Exhibit I. 



^ EXHIBIT I (1) 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

PROGRAM SAMPLE SELECTED FOR 
EMPLOYEE MOBILITY STUDY 

SAMPLE A 









FY 1971 








Federal 








Funds 


Grantee 


City 


State 


(000) 


Agency for Child Development 


New York 


New York 


$13,405 


Chicago Committee 


Chicago 


Illinois 


$ 8,934 


Economic and Youth Opportunity 


Los Angeles 


California 


$ 8, 160 


Mary Holmes Community Ed, 


Jackson 


Mississippi 


$ 6,531 


United Planning Organization 


Washington 


D. C. 


$ 4.021 


.Economic Opportunity 


Miami 


Florida 


$ 3,579 


Seattle-King County Ec. 


Seattle 


Washington 


$ 3,091 


Harris County Community 


Houston 


Texas 


$ 3,080 


Act for Boston Community 


Boston 


Massachusetts 


$ 2,527 


United Community Corp. 


Newark 


New Jersey 


$ 2,315 



SAMPLE B 









FY 1971 








Federal 








Funds 


Grantee 


City 


State 


(000) 


Economic Opportunity F(^n 


Kansas C ity 


Kansas 


$ 1,625 


Denver Head Start 


Denver 


Colorado 


$ 1,615 


Montgomery Community 


Montgomery 


Alabama 


$ 1,370 


Community Service Organization 


Jackson 


Mississippi 


$ i,2r>3 


Community Rol. -Social Dev. 


Milwaukoo 


Wisconsin 


$ 1,190 


Mid-Delta Education 


Greenville 


Mississippi 


$ 1,157 


Delta Area Economic Opp. 


Portageville 


Missouri 


$ 1, 123 


Coahoma Opportunity 


Clarksdale 


Mississippi 


$ 1,122 


San Bernardino County 


San Bernardino 


California 


$ 1,075 


Mississippi Industrial College 


Holly Springs 


Mississippi 


$ 1,050 



• 
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SAMPLE B (Continued) 
















FY 1971 




s 




Federal 




C 




Funds 


Grantee 


City 


State 


(000) 


Progress for Providence 


Providence 


Rhode Island 


S 


992 


Institute of Community Services 


Holly Springs 


Mississippi 


$ 


985 


TRNParish Progress 


C rowley 


Louisiana 


$ 


953 


GAAP of Greater Indiana^-olid 


Indianapolis 


Indiana 


$ 


928 


J- Communitv Advancement 


Baton Rouge 


Louisiana 


$ 


908 


Orange County Community 


Santa Ana 


California 


s 


884 


Southwest MississiDoi 


Woodville 


Mississippi 


$ 


84 i 


TRI-County Community 


Laurinburg 


North Carolina 


$ 


802 


Economic Opportunity 


Riverside 


California 


$ 


802 


Alabama Council 


Auburn 


Alabama 


$ 


751 


\: SAMPLE C 
















FY 1971 


• 






Federal 








Funds 


Grantee 


C ity 


State 




(000) 


Atlantic Human Resources 


Atlantic City 


• 

New Jersey 


$ 


640 


Portland Metro* Steering Com. 


Portland 


Oregon 


$ 


611 


• Liift* Inc. 


Tupelo 


Mississippi 


$ 


561 


ARVAC Inc. 


Dardanclle 


Arkansas 


$ 


547 


Cameron Co. Comm. Rights 


Brownsville 


Texas 


$ 


540 


ACnON Inc. 


South Bend 


Indiana 


$ 


468 


East Missouri Community 


Flat River 


Missouri 


$ 


453 


SCOPE 


Dayton 


Ohio 


$ 


444 


Metropolitan Development 


Tacoma 


Washington 


$ 


429 


Montgomery County Dept. Corp. 


Rockville 


Maryland 


$ 


•inf) 


Worcester C<jm. Action 


Worcester 


Massachusetts 


$ 


4 1 :> 


Shore Up Inc. 


Salisbury 


Maryland 


$ 


406 


West Lake Cumberland 


Columbia 


Kentucky 


$ 


356 


Experiment in Self-Reliance 


Winston -Salem 


North Carolina 


$ 


355 


The Missouri Ozarks 


Richland 


Missouri 


S 


308 


Economic Improvement 


Edenton 


North Carolina 


$ 


289 
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SAMPLE C <Contu*aed) 



EXHIBIT 1 (3) 



Grantee 

Piedmont Community Action 
Lowndes County Board 
Lake County Cwommunity 
Community Action 



City 

Spartanburg 

Haynesville 

Waukcgan 

Rio Grande C ity 



State 

South Carolina 
Alabama 
Illinois 
Texas 



FY 1971 
Federal 
Fumifi 
(000) 

$. 278 
$ 263 
$ 253 
$ .253 



SAMPLE D 



\ 



Grantee 



City 



State 



FY 1071 
Federal 
Funds 
(000) 



Sussex C'uunly C AA Inc. 
Central Vermont CAC: Inc. 
Greater Lawrence Com. Act. 
Mu.skefton-Oceana CAAP 
Y'ork County Community Act. 
Somerset Comm. Act. 
Merct;i- County peon. Opp. 
Cpnim. Improvement Council 

Thompson School District 
-Upper Ocmulgee Econ. 

Anderson County CAC 
Delta Comm. Act. Fdn. 

I Care, Inc. 

Clackama.s Co. Kco. Auth. 
■ .Srott Countv Rural Are. 
Cranston Cornmunitv Act. 
Kno-fio-Co Tri -County 
Detroit School District 
Garrett-.Keyser-Butler. Schl. 
Kountze Independent Sc.hl. 





Delaware 




24 n 


Montpelier 


Vermont 


•> 


24. T 


Lawrence 


Massachusetts 




219 


Muskegon 


Michigan 


$ 


202 


Alfred 


Maine 


$ 


l.ia 


Sonne rset 


New Jersey 


$ 


12G 


Rluefield 


West Virginia 


$ 


no 


Danville 


Virginia 


.$ 


95 


Lo\/cland 


Colorado 


$ 


77 


Jackson 


Georgia 


.*» 


68 


Clinton 


Tennessee 


. S 


67 


Duncan 


Oklahoma 


$ 


61 


Statesville 


N* Carolina 


s 


60 


Oregon City 


Oregon 


$ 


50 


Ctat<> City 


Virginia 




4H 


C r rinston 


Hhotic Island 




42 


Warsaw 


. Ohio 




42 


Detroit 


Texiis 


$ 


:io 


Garrett 


Indiana 


$ 


15 


Kountze 


Texas 


$ 


10 
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t EXHIBIT U 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

SAxMPLE REPRESENTATIVENESS 



Regional location . Comr.junity Characteristic 

r 7 - Urbaii--3a 

II 4 - Rural --35 

III 7 

IV — 20 . Duration of Programs 

V 9 During Day 

VI — 9 

VII - -4 - Part day 33 
vol-- 2 - Full day IB 

IX 4 - Combination*- 19 

X 4 



Number of centers ; Child/Staff Ratio 



1 through f> - 


-20 


1:1 through 2, 9; 


l- 


- 3 


& tlii'^Oij^li 10 ~ 


-10 


3:! ihrouj^h 3. 3: 


1- 


-15 


1 Ithrough 20- 


- \ b 


4: 1 through 4. 9; 


1- 


-22 


21 through 30- 


-11 


5;1 throuj^h .•>. 9: 


1- 


-18 


Over 30 




6:1 through 6. 9: 


1- 


-10 






7: i or ovex 




- 2 
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As indicated in Exhibit III, following this page, the 
8fo of the»Head Start grantees which were surveyed represent 
31% of the Federal funds, 27% of the paid staff, and 25% of 
the children in Head Start full -year programs. 

<2) Current Employees Were Selected Using Two Approaches 
Which Were Related to the Numbers of Centers and 
Delegate Agencies in Each Program 



In addressing the program of selecting current employees 
within thf 70 program universe, the following two approaches 
w^ere taken; 



General approach for all programs in which all 
delegate agencies were included in this sample 
(54 programs) 

Special approach for programs with several 
delegate agencies, not all of which were included 
in tliis sample (16 programs) 

In essence, these approaches provide a controlled randomized 
sample so that the following percentages of centers were 
sampled in accordance with the stratum in which the program 



Stratum A- -20% 
Stratum B--20% 
Stratum C--20% 
Stratum D--33% 



EXHIBIT III 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

SAMPLE RELATIONSHIP TO TOTAL POPULATION 



I STRATA RELATIONSHIP TO TOTAL POPULATION 



Grantees 



Federal Funds (000) 



Staff 



Children 



Strata 



B 



Numb er Percent Range Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



Totals 



14 



68 



182 



599 



863 



1.6 $13,405- 
2.027 

7.9 $ 2.014- 
695 

21.1 $ 668- 
252 

69. 4 $ 252- 
1 

100. C 



25 



25 



25 



25 



100 



9.437 
12,737 
13,403 
15. 440 
Si. 017 



18.5 



2 5 '. 0 



26.3 



30.3 



100.1 



49,204 19.6 

64.000 25.4 

67.554 26.8 

70.806 28.1 



251,564 99.9 



Sample 

A 
B 

C 
D 

Totals 



SAMPLE RELAT IONS HI P TO STRATA AND TOTAL POPULATION 

: \ 



Grantees 


1 

Federal Funds (000) , 


^aff 


Children 


Percent 


Percent / 


Percent 


Percent 



Number of Stratum Total of Stratum Number of Stratum Number of Stratum 



10 
20 
20 
20 

10 



71 $51,822 73 7,616 81 

29 21.426 30 4.248 33 

11 8.375 12 1.479 11 

__3 1. 948 _3 418 ^ 

8% $83, 571 ^0% 13.-761 27% 



36,281 
19.483 
7,543 
i.695 

•f 

65.002 



74 
30 
11 
_2 

26«rf 
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The overall goal was to sample 25% of the total 
paid staff in the 70 programs through use of the Current 
Employee Questionnaire. The goal of the general approach 
was to draw respondents as follows: 

All employees of the grantee Head Start office 

All employees of the delegate agency Head 
Start office(s) j 

All employees of selected centers identified 
by the grantee /delegate agency Head Start 
director using the following scheme: 

Referring to an alphabetized list of the 
agency's centers, at the director selected 
centers starting at the top of the list until 
the directed number, e.g.. had been 
accumulated 

The directed number of centers was 
established by Booz, Allen for each pro- 
gram so that the above percentages are 
observed 



The goal of the special approach was to draw respondents 
as follows: 



All employees of the grantee Head Start office 

Within a representative subsample of delegate 
agencies drawn by Booz, Allen to include a 
cross -section of delegate agency sizes (in terms 
of numbers of centers) 

All employees of the selected delegate 
agency Head Start offices 
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All employees of selected centers of these 
delegate agencies identified by the Head 
Start director using the above scheme 

Note that for the special approach, percentages of employees 
within centers were increased sufficiently to assure the same 
total program coverage by stratum as specified above* 

(3) The Sample of Former Employees Included All 

Employees Who Left Each Organization After July 1, 1970 

Eac^organization in the sample was asked to provide a 
listing of individuals who had left Head Start employment 
since July 1, 1970. These individuals constitute the sample 
of former employees. Former Employee Questionnaires 
were mailed to all former employees identified by the organ- 
ization lists for two reasons: 



Since the turnover rate was revealed as far less 
than 100% for the two year period, former em- 
ployees were outnumbered by the current 
employees 

• Experience indicates that the response rate for 
former employees is much lower than that for 
current employees so any oversampling of the 
former on an organization basis is useful in 
offsetting this tendency 

The rates of response for both organizations and 
individuals are detailed in the next two sections. 
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2. ORGANIZATIONAL RESPONSE 

A total of 123 organizations were visited in the conduct of 
this study. One hundred and eight others were sent questionnaires 
but were not visited. Several types of inrormation were requested 
from each organization. This section specifies what was requested 
and which organizations responded. 



(1) Despite Rigorous Fbllow-Up. Only 32% of All 
Organizations Visited Returned All Information 
Requested, But Over 75% Returned the Questionnaire 
Relating to the Extent of Mobility 



Each organization was asked to: 

Complete a Project Questionnaire 

• Provide a list of former employees 

• Return Current Employee Questionnaires 

if they were not available at time of the con- 
sultant's visit 

• Complete a Confirmation of Departure Question- 
naire for each employee included on the former 
employee list 

Only 39 out of 124 of the organizations complied with 
all of the requests. In general, we observed a higher re- 
sponse rate among smaller organizations. Exhibit IV, fol- 
lowing this page, shows total numbers of organizations which 
responded to each specific request. Exhibit V, following 
Exhibit IV, shows by organization, what information was not 



EXHIBIT IV 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 

ORGANIZATION INFORMATION 
i REQUESTED /PROVIDED 

I Number of Number Of 

I Organizations Receiving Organizations 
jrmation Requested Request Responding 

iUfitee Agency 16 7 

bject Data Questionnaire 

>gate Agency Project 108 87 

la Questionnaire (a) 

it of Former Employees (a) 124 92 

* indicated no terminations) 

Jlegaie Agency Project 108 50 

xa Questionnaire (b) 

nfirmation of Departure 77 37 

Questionnaire 

Sent to grantees who operate Head Start centers directly and to those 
delegate agencies which were beiected to receive Current Employee 
Questionnaires and to be interviewed. 

Sent to those delegate agencies which were within sample programs, but 
which were neither to receive Current Employee Questionnaires nor to be 
interviewed. 



EXHIBIT V (1) 



OffUf of Child Development 
Departn^ent of Hvaiih, Education and Welfare 

ORGANIZATION N*ON RESPONSF.S 
r Vi'i: Ol' INMJHMAi luN 



OrijHnu:ttit»n 



G rantee 
Pro;ect 
Data 



Delegate 
Pro; eel 
Data 



Current 

Employee 
Questionnaire 



Forjiier Confi rmation 
Er.ployee of 

T-tst Departure 



Wijr* • siit r Scli'tMi Uv;»artii flit 



X 



Acti«»n fL»r HosttiT' C tjinrr unItv 
D^^ velnjuitfut 
Fi«>st<iji. M.iss. 



(X) 



Cransii.n. 1. 

('►^ntrai V^r:* -^ni C'<«n f ijnitv 
Actum ( Drpiirati* , 
Mt>ntpe her, Vt- 

Newark I'rc ->» tu).ii C ounoU. 
Newark. N.J» 



X 



X 



(X) 



StjHiOrset ('n:;.;;.u::il> Ailiori 
Corporate >n Pnican, 
Somer»t't, N..J. 



X 



(X) 



Aaen<.> for (Muld t:)evel(*pp..enl. 
NVv^ Y..rk, N.Y. 



Addie Miiv C .ihn.^ 
Ne\i V..rk. N. V. 



(X) 



Ariultri ^Childri.i for Ldueatmnai 

iJevehjpn.erU 

New Ytjrk, N • \ • 



X 



(X) 



New Y .rk. N. \ . 

Hank street C ..lU-yo 
New York. N V- 

Bedftird Stu>ve«art Y- uth m Arti«»n 
New Yt»rk. N.Y- 



Bnmx Hiver Neiu*:*" »rh(){^cJ C enter. 
New York, N.Y. 



(X) 



Brownsville Con j?.*jr:itv ( f'lncMl. 
New York. N.Y. 

Builders ft>r Family and Youth 
New York, N • Y . 



X 



X 



(X) 
<X) 



Bushwick Crm munit> Corpf>ration, 
New Y'^rk, N. Y» 

Uarthin^jton, . 



X 



(X) 



Capital Head Start. X 
Washiogton, D.C. 

Arlu.i^tt.n C\ii\ t l)a-. C ai*- rr-r;ter. X 
Arlinjfion, Va. 

♦ received after deadline 
** no Head Start Kniplnyees 

information received but deenicd too inadequate for use 



(X) Fi»rnier }'rt\\ tovee l.ist not reriMvi- hence Confirn>ation I)et>arture neither requested nor received 
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EXHIBIT V ( ) 



Organizatiun 



TYPK OF INFORMATION 

Grantee Delegate Current Former 

Project Project Employee Employee 
Data Data Questionnaire List 



Higher Horizons Day Care, 
Bailey's Crossroads. Va. 

Sussex County Comnianitv 
Action A gene V tnc. 
Georgetown. Dt-l. 

Montgomery County Public Schools 
Hock VI lie, .Mar viand 



Confirmation 
of 
j^arture 



Sht^re t,-p. Inc. 
Salisbury. Md. 

Lee County Hf^ti Start. 
Auburn, Ala. 



X 
X 



Dade Cuunlv Community Action Agency 
Miami. Fla. 

Upper Ocmul^jee Economic Opportunity 

Council, 

Jackson, G 

Mary Holmes Cumn.uiaty Education 
Extension Divi- ion 
Jackson^'Miss. 

Coahoma Opportunity 
Grenada, Miss. 



Community Service Association, 
Jackson, Miss. 



(X) 



Institute of C(Hnmunity Service, 

Rust College, 

Holly Spri:.i[»s, Miss. 

Mid Delta Education Association, 
Greenville, Miss. 

Southwest Mississipf.i Opportunity, Inc. 
Woodville> Miss. 



X 



(X) 
(X) 



Economic Improvement Council 
Edenton. N.C» 



Family Services , Inc. 
Winston -Salem, N.C. 

i'ledmont Community Action, 
Spartanburg, S-C 

I Care, Inc. 
Statesville, N.C. 



(X) 



Chicago Comm. dee on 
Urban Opportunity, 
Chicago, III. 

Board of Education, 
Chicago, 111. 



* received after deadline ; 
** no Head Start Employees 

information received but deemed too inadequate for use 

(X) Former Km^ li»v»»e List not roceivpd, hence Confirmation Departure neither requested nor received 
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EXHIBIT V (3) 



TYPE OF INFORMATION 



Oriianigation 



Granlef Delegate Current Former Confirmation 
Project Project Employee Emplcyee of 
Data Data Questionnaire List Departure 



Chicago Youth Centers - LEARN 
Chicago, 111. 

Zion Hili Baptist Church 
tMucaco, III. — ■ 



X 



X 



I akt* County C oriiii uiut . Aoti<«n 
Waukofjan. III. 

(AM* of tin -at rr intJianapolis. 
Indiunapttll:^. InJ. 

'Indianap(ilii5 Pre-S^hool Corporation 
* IndianapuliJ^ , 

Action. Inv . 
St.uth Hend» ImK 



X 



(X) 



Musket^un Oceana, CAAF* 
Muskegon. Mich. 

CiMMMunily Relati.»n Sot ial 
Uc'veliipnncnt CtJinoassion 
Miiwauket*, Wijit'. 

A rvac 

Uardanellc, Atk. 



X 



X 



(X) 
X 

(X) 



t Tri-Parish ( iiuniv, 
Cniwley, I. a. 

Con\munitv Ativan<*t»r:,ent» Inc. 
Haion Hi. am*, La. 

C , A.U.S., 

Baton Rouj^v, La. 

Delta Con.tr.unitv A\tujn Foundation 
Duncan. Ok la. 

(*ar:-:eron Countv Comr unity PrcMecta. 
Browns ville. Tt:x. 

Hams County Cot^in'.unity Action, 
Houston, Tex. 



X 



X 



X 



X 

<X) 
(X) 
(X) 
X 

(X) 



I)*-troit School Distrn t 
Detroit, Tex. 

Community Aflion Council of Starr County 
Texas, 

Rio Grande City, Tex. 

Economif Opportunity Ft)uncjatu>n, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

East Missouri Comnvunity Action 
Flat River, Mo. 

Delta Are. £ct»nt>fnic Opportunity Corporation 
PortHKf'viJh', 



X 



X 



X 



(X) 



(X) 



* received after deadline 
** no Head Start Employees 

*** information received but dtremed tnti inadequate for use 



fX) Former K ii;pl(»yre List nut rf*ceivrd, hence Confirniation l)#'parture neither rec^uested nor received 



o 
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V - 



TN Pi; 1)1' INt c)HMATli.)N 



Qrfiani ration 



Grantee Doiegaie Current Former Confirmation 
Pro.iect F^roject Employee Emf^loyee of 
Data Data Questionnaire List Departure 



Denver Public Schools, 
Denver, Colo. 



X 



Denver, t olu. 



l.AK.V^A He^*il Start 
l)onvrr. t olo. 

(trv.tlvl* I. OS AfiifrU-.-^ 
(•(innvututv Afticir. (Gl ACA) 
l.os Ancfk'S. Calif* 

Child Care »n.J n» v< I»/pii:t'nl Services 
» Los Angeles* Calif, 

Delta 6i^rr.a Theta Head Start 
Los Ant»elvs,»C a I if. 

Federation (if Pre Si hdol and 
Co:*..n\unity E^iueation 
Ha\\thorne. Calif, 

Kedran C i.n:r:i.jr.it> M«'nf} Start 
Loj3 Antjeles* Califs 

Orange Counts CAC 
Santa Ana. Calif. 

Council of Affiliated Ntgro 
Or^anizat '»n, Inr. 
SmitH Atid. ( rtiif. 

Kt*t>iiorTm* DpptuluMiiv Hoard 
Hiverside, Culii. 



X 



X 



X 



X 



(X) 
X 

{X) 
(X) 

(X) 
(X) 
(X) 

(X) 



San .lannt > S^hwul Uiairict 
lUverffide. CaUf. 



Ct»rona Nurrf> fh utJ Start, 
Corona, Calif, 

San Bernardmo County Hoard 

Supervisorts, 

San Bernardino, CaUf. 



X 



(X) 



Viftorvilie School Uistru t 
San Bernardino. Calif. 

North Fontana Head Start 
San Bernardmo, Caiif. 



X 



Christ Chur( h ll^*^;'.. Start. 
San B#'rnardino» C alif. 



ClacKamuft County Headstart 
Oregon City, Orv. 

Pfirtland Metropolitan Sterrin^ Co. 
.Hortland^ore. 
« 

Seattle Kini* ( cmntv i:rfin<»i i« 
Opportunity Hoard 
Seattle, Waijn. 

Neij;hbf»rnood House 
Seattle, Wafsh. 
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21 



11 



X 



32 



(X) 



(X) 



40 



received. Irt Chapter III of this report, mobility is discussed 
by program. However, since not all delegate agencies within . 
all programs returned the project questionnaire, the data in 
some instances reflect less than 100% of those employed in 
the entire program. Exhibit VI, following this page, lists 
the programs where not all delegates returned project data 
and give the number of employees which this data represents. 

An intensive follow-up was done initially by telephone. 
Each organization with outstanding information was contacted 
at least twice and in most instances three times. A letter 
was then mailed to the organization requesting the information 
and copies were forwarded to the Regional office requesting 
that they pursue the matter further. 

Follow-up wa^ not as extensive in Regions VI and IX 



due to the fact that they Were visited last in the survey. One 
follow-up call was made to organizations in Los Angeles and 
SantaV/Vna, California to urge submission of material* No 
telephone follow-up was conducted in Region VI, because 
programs in that region continued to be visited until shortly 
before the close of the survey. 




KMilHl r \ I 
!?»■! arv:.£\'^t of Health, !!-hiraM -n an I U- lJi^rv 



Ri'u^. i' :-^ ■ • * ' ' _ 

II I t-- : < ?' < i t*, ■ - 1 ; 

11 .\^' - : : < }). w . . :■ . • ; j- i 
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tc';^i^».i m V. l^N 7 1 •! :?.t an* mIm'WM ui ttiiri t-xhitut tn'caut««* l'Y7',J data w«rrf» riot 

.< . 1 1 i il ■ t** I lit . .1 ^ • ^ . 
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(2) Projr>ot Questionnaires Were Heturned Morn Frequently 
Than Former Kmployee Lists or Confirmation of 
Employee Departure Questionnaires 

Grantee Agency Project Data QucEtionnaires were 
sent to those grantees who do not direc-tly operate Head Start 
centers. When it was known that there were no Head Start 
employees at the grantee level, a questionnaire was not sent, 
A total of 16 grantee project questionnaires were mailed to 
organizations. Two grantee organizations which were 
included in the original survi y total and which wer e -asited 
had no Head Start employees* These were counted as 
nonresponscs. All other grantees and all dolegate?^ received 
Delegate Agency Projott Questionnaires. A toiLl of 108 were 
mailed and wrre rirt fivt d. 

In addition, when only ,some jf the ".olegates were 
visited, in a particular program, a Delegate Agency Prcject 
Questionnaire was also sen: to each'oi the delegates nut 
visited, A mud) lower response rate, however, was obsu-rved 
in these "nonvisited delegates." A total of 50 out of 108, or 
46% of their project questionnaires were completed a&d re- 
turned as contrasted with 84% of those visited. 



\ 

. . * • \ 

. Sometiirganizations were unwilling or unable to provide 

* - • 

nrifnes and achlre,^'<t ?i o! fornter eniployees. For example, onv 

♦ t ; 

organi'/ation r^M'used to give addresses or phone number^s of 
former employees while another organization simply was unable 
o ht:^.^^Kie information because its files* were in such poor 
condition. . * _ 

5>tx organizations notified us that they had not had any 
turnover, tiiese were counted responses. Therefore, a total 

of 92 hsls.of former employee names were received. 

The Confirm a«,j on of Err.ployce Departure and Reasons 

* * ' ■ 

Qufstioniiatre p ovided infcrpiation about why the individual left 
tftfa(; Start. A questionnaire was sent to the orgariizrilions for 
■tach forrTiCr empioyce jdentified on former employee listSo Over 
300 C orifirr. >tiou of Depar tij^re questionnaires were mailed and 
538, or 23^1. were returned completed, representing 37 out of 
77 progrTinis^ 

{3> MobiL-y Data for Some Programs Were Incomplete 

If a program which was also an orntanization (a grantee . 

With no delegates) failed to return tiie project quesliomiaire or 

t. 

failed to provide accurate mobility mformaiion m Question 50, 
then there wa:? fio rnobiltty data for that program. However, if 
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several ut-lt-uatt' acencic^ responded with accurate information, 
the data available were generalized to represent the program. 
It was possible to do this with the exception of Dade County CAC 
tn Miami. Florida, m which, case only the small delegate agency 
(5 employees) responded . 

Exhibit Vn, following this page, gives the: 

Total number of Head Start programs found 
m OEO data 

Sample program selected by this survey 

Number of programs for which mobility data 

were received 

Somr^ f)f tht*se data were received after the cut-off date and 
could wiA be utilized in this survey. 

For ^f^vc\f organizations which were visited at the 
beginning of the survey, the program year ended after the 
project questionnaire was completed. There was no statistically 
valid way to atljust these data to reflect the entire program year. 
However, we felt that this would not affect the validity of the 
Bludy since most turnover occurs at the end of the school 
year rather than the beginiung. Exhibit VIII, following this 
page, give,-; ihr organizations for which this w.iS the case, 
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I)ep.;,rLt!ic!il c I}v>]tii, i:(iu;-nti;)n, and Wc i:'v^ 
MOBILITY DATA REPORTED BY PROGR^\MS 



Total US Programs By Region From 1971 OEO Inventory 
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Mobility Data Reported By Region for This Survey 
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Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

ORGANIZATIONS FROM WHICH DATA WERE 
itECEIVED BEFORE THE END OF PY '72 



ID 
30501 
10100 
50800 
00201 

30200 

40900 

41100 
41300 
70301 



Organization Name 



Scott County School Board 



Date Date Months 

PY '72 Ends PD Received Difference 



Oct. 31 



York County Community Action Oct, 31 

Scope Nov. 30 

Portland Public Schools Dec. 31 

Sussex County Community 

Action Agency Dec. 31 

Early Childhood Development 

Program Dec, 31 

Hinds County Project, Head 

Start, Jackson, Miss. Dec. 31 

Lift. Inc. Dec. 31 

University of Missouri Dec. 31 



Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 3 
Dec. 5 

Oct. 2 

Nov. 20 

Dec. 6 
Nov. 20 
NovT. 27 



1 
1 
2 
1 



1 
1 



3 
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along with dates and difference in the number of months 
hetweorC reteipt of questionnaires and the end of program 
year. f 

(4) Organization Directors Were Interviewed To Ascertain 
Extent And Causes of Mobility 

Directors of organizations were interviewed to gain 
information about specific problems regartting turnover be- 
yond the data to be accumulated in the questionnaires. Tha 
interview guide used is included in Appendix B. An attempt 
was made to interview all other members of central staff 
within both the delegate or grantee organizations. 

3. INDIVIDUAL RESPONSES 

Individual employees of Head Start received questionnaires. 
Most of these also participated in group or individual interviews. 
Former employees were mailed questionnaires and interviewed by 
telephone. 

(1) Questionnaires Were Completed by 2, 650 Current 
Employees and Over 1, 700 Were Interviewed 

Over 3, 500 Current Employee Questionnaires were 
distributed to Head Start programs within this sample. 
An attempt was made to interview the same individuals who 
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had completed the questionnaire, although this was not 
always possible. Of the 1,764 employees interviewed, 556 
were central office staff and 1, 182 were in the centers. The 
interview guide used is found in Appendix B. Employees 
were interviewed both individually (661 employees) and in 
small group sessions (1,085 employees). 

The following procedure took place in a group interview: 

• Introduction where interviewer requested each 
individual to state his/her: 

Job 

Current position within Head Start 
Any earlier positions within Head Start 
Number of years with Head Start 

. Interviewer proceeded with specific questions 
and whichever individuals wished to respond 
could do so 

• The Head Start Director, as a t'ule, did not 
participate in these sessions and strict confiden- 
tiality was stressed 
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(2) Former Employees Were Difficult To Contact Either 
By Mailed Questionnaire or By Telephone Interview 



The following table demonstrates the response rate 
of former employees to the questionnaire mailed: 

Number Percent 

Names provided by 92 

organizations responding 2401 
Former Employee 

Questionnaires mailed 2349" 100.0 

Questionnaires returned due 
to noncurreiit or otherwise 

incorrect address 334 14.2 

Questionnaires received 823 35. 0 



*52 individuals were deceased or program had no addresses 
available. 



The telephone interview served as follow-up on the 
questionnaire as well as a means to gain further information 
about feelings concerning Head Start and ideas for improve- 
ment which the individual may not have been willing or did 
r\i?X have the opportunity to express on the questionnaire. 
However, there were several problems encountered in trying 
to contact people via the phone: 



Many Head Start Programs did not furnish the 
phone numbers of employees as requested 
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Many of the phone numbers which appeared on 
the list were not current 

When an attempt was made to obtain the infor- 
mation through the directory assistance: 

Many individuals were found to have 
unpublished numbers 

If employee was a woman, the number 
v/as under her husband^ s name and 
impossible to identify 

In addition, once a working number has been 
secured, reaching the individual at home was 
difficult^nd entailed time consuming "call -backs*' 

Some individuals refused to be interviewed on 
the phone 

Exhibit IX, following this page, shows the level of effort 
and response rate for each organization \\hich provided a list 
of former employees. 

(3) Information About Regional Office Influence in Head 
vStart Programs Was Obtained by Interviewing the- 
Regional Office Employees 

In the RegLdhal Office an attempt was made to interview 
all employees connected with Head Start including the follow- 
ing individuals: ^ 

Supervisors of community representatives 
Ccmmtmity representatives 
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, Child development specialists 

Career development specialist? 

% . Other specialists or regional office employees 
directly concerned with the operations of Head 
rtart programs 

in most instances, the Assistant Regional Director of OCD 
was also interviewed. A total of 58 community representatives 
£ind 20 other specialist? -vere personally interviewed. The 
interview guide used is found in Appendix B. 



EXHIBIT IX (1) 
Office of Child Developzr.ent 



N:....^or v*i Ni;;i.l;*T * ! Nun.ber ui Ac-tual Nui:.l..er Of '* .?i Tuiai 

■ I", rn.cr iiljv.plpvee;* !*honu Nu!v*-rrr Oj^eratin^ Phone Fouple Contacted Kui ov Li:,plrn-ce 

t>Xfc;.»:u/atuw^ Or. L4_3! Fr- . )vi Uv-l <^>"' I ist Nun.bcrs Secured _ For tnterv;^-A Contacted 



\c>rk Co. ( AA 



J*r:»viiJenv.c U.S. bv. 4'. j8 

Vr«»videiu f. H.I. 

I ranston U.S. 0 I 

^'ranstnn, R.l. 



HKGION II 

Atlantic Uun;.u. U^-^^-xirx 
Allantu'. N.J. 

, nitO<1 Cor r . C'^'i ;-. 

. Minril 

V- rk. \. \ . 
N-v V r- . \. V. 

>r-. ii Jt. t -.t ..r \, A ^ . 

j V- 1* . \ V 
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I.ITER/TUf^\K H EVIEW 



The ; Tint J <u'Jie;5 of vv.\i)l< lyet- mobility m Head Start related 
tieldi? are those wii.ch examine turrtm'er of Social Service employees, i.e. , 
Social workers and other f-rofessszinais who provide social fiervtce»-> This 
literature rLvit A has riurvc ved tin foUovun^ topics pertaining to erb>lj)yep 



\ 

\ 
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1. I URNOVER RATES 

A ( (jn:parist)n of turnover laifS deternuned by various studies is made 
in the '*Overviev. Study of the Dynamics of Worker Job Mobility (National Study 
of Social Welfare and Hehabii^tation \^(^rkers, W'nrk and Organizational Con- 
texts); ^uhiisru d \,y thf Sviciai and Rehabilitation Service of DHEVV in 
^Ifjvember, 1 . hxhibit 1, follow mg this page, details the annual turnover 
rates lor various types iA ]obs found in the studies exanruned by t^e above 
reptiM. (The full r^^.-mices are i.rovided on the second page of Exhibit I). 
\VfH.*rea>; the arinual ♦urnove; ratt- f-jr indListry in gener al \khs approximately 

(ifM i Stu'iy S^iTM e! al). turnover- rates for employees m social 
service agencies ranf/ed frorn 11" to :'>0" . with most of the rates clustering 
iii trte ten.- an^j tfiuu* i-eff.* nt bra; K*'t.^. Thwr.e rate^; ui the fugher portion 
of the rani-:*^ rjiav refie< t studif^-i AhK h 'A» re in reaction t' a perceiveo 

turn^^ver probif H:. 

'•i ' C A!;>.Lh ul- EMF LOYKh TURNOVER 

( I ) Joel r>:ftku\vit/, *Tersonnel Turnover/' a Aianuscript Submitted 
To Progress in C linical Psychology^ l^iTO 

I.eftriov\ it/ iieTJton.^u alc ^ din inverse reiatjonsi.ip of trarjr>fer to ie;igth 
of employment, ffiittal pr^iblerns of a nev/ empkjyee such as his expectations 
regardmg the nature of the lob and his tr amtng an J f^rientation are issues 
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EXHIBIT D-I (1) 
ANNUAL EMPLOYEE TURNOVER RATE 



Author 



Year* 



Profcs- Nonprofes- Case Professional & 
aionals hionals Workex-s Nonprof^'SSional 



1 Tbllen 



2 Sarri.et al 
(1970> ^ 

3 Life Office 

4 Irzinski 



/i HEW 

7 i <}hrn 



1960 Child Welfare and Fanulv 
Service 

11^71 Industry m General 



; at ion S«'rvi i;s 

1 96B Punn. Rf-habtiitation 

Ci-unselorf: 

r-^lH Division of Stall' IB^-:, 
LA f^:b!'c Ai^.^iiitanc; Officv 



.WiulL ♦•t L.^b7 NV Stat*- 'A*_-ifarf D^-pt. 



PA.. \tau;i, 



\\ n.-.ttr V. fliarv D(-pt. 



40- 



27% 



•10 ■ 



15 H' ' .'i.ai: 



J ..r.-.i r.'.i : 



1.- I. ( >/! : -..unit . ( ' iit' I - ■ 



( ; 



- ) 
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William L. roilen. "Study of Staff Losses in Child Welfare and Family Service 
Agencies," U.S. DHEW, 1960 

Sarri, H.C.; Troptnan, J.E.; Silbernian, M.; Pawlak, E.J.; and Badal, 
1970 Client Careers and Publu^^Welfare Structures 

Life 0(fice Managomrnt Association, 1970 Home Office Employee Termination's 
Personr^l Administration Report No. 47, New York: LO MA 

S.M. Irzinski (1068). Factors Related To Counselor Turnover in a State 
Hehabiittation Agency , r^npublished doctoral dissortation, Pennsylvania State 
Univc rsity 

U.S. Depai tnient ol Heai^ , Education, .md Welfare, Division of State Merit 

Systen^s, 1968 Analysis of Appointn;f*nt5, Separations^ F^^omotions: Public 

Assistance Caseworkers and Employment Security Interviewers 

Washington; Tht-^ Divisir^n 
♦* 

PoSHian, H. (rirca 1068), Pov erty K Sc) r:ial We lf are; Pesearch in Public 
Assistanc»^. ('nimfo). 

Cohf'H, J • (i;*6fi), A Desrrij)tive Stud^^of the Availability and Usability of 

S ocial SrT\-iccs in the- Sruith r>ntral Area of^T.os Angeles . I.ns Anf^eles: 
Enivi-rHits i}f Si/athern Califfjrnia, School of Social Welfare, Institute of 
Govt: rnirurnt and I-uhl^r Affairs 

Maull, B.. P.ur^oii, .1-1... Pu^seli, H.C.. Warren, J.J., and YNnicii, D.T. (11365) 
R eport r:f thr- Nf v, York Statn ('jti/f-ns f/nmmitte<* on Welfare Qsts. Now 
-^^jrk: The ConifDitt^M' 

Vmtei*, H.D. {Ib u). "Hcfjorl of the Personnel Turnover Study," The Hou nd 
Tabl _N Mtioncd Vj: dt • rat mn of ^S ottlen . r'nts , 2 1 , pn 1 - . 

Ti.ssue T. (Pj70). "Expected Turnover amon^ Old-Age Assistance Workers . 
Welfare in Ht'vi ev^"/ 8.^ pp 1-7. 

Eowy, J. (I'j68). Characteristics of tl^e I^rofessic.nal Staff of FSAA Member 
A ^ en< s Jar.uaiy 1, 1067 - P'^vt 1 - oeneral S unin ^ ary and Ten- Year Trends . 
New Yoi k: l amily Ser vice Association of America. 

Jones, W.E. (Ifi6r)) /^Social Work Staff Turnover in the Aiaiiieda C^ounty 
Welfare Department*', Unpublishf^l Master's Thesis, Golden State College, 

San F: :-iri. i-^ Cahf(;z-nia 

Herman, M. (lf-*5^^). Occupations^ Mobility in Social Work: The Jewish Com- 
m unity Cent<>r Workr-r . New orkt National Tpwish Welfare Board. 
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Lindenfeld. Frank. Teacher Turnover in Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. 1959-60. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Office of Education. 
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which form important iirst imprVrfsions in the employee's mind. Other 
important factors, which if unfavorable, lead to a greater turnover, are: 



Job satisfaction 
Physical work environment 
Financial compensation 
Intrinsic asjit'cts of the job 
Personal involvement 
Supervisory leadership style 
The work group 



I.cftkovMt/ tlj-linrs foiii priir.ary caU.gories of terminations: 



Invf.jlunlary unavoidal.ic 
Involimtary avoidable 
\ oluntarils- unavoidable 
\ , Voluntar y avoidable 



hiVMluiaai V uiCi-.-jdahl.- niiluUc.-^ lavulls. ah otio 1 1:. n ( riniin.u :i'-livity, 
and diiiKS. Inv^duntar y nvoidabb- t<-fnnnationH are a result of such problt- rnH 
as fu)or lob pt rfoi usance , oi i.onfhct with supervisors. Th«' voluntary 
unavoidable i at« t'.ory uu huie.s r e.si^.^nationH due U> ii.ililary sorvire, preRnanry, 
• ll^e^.s, family - .rol)le'rn= or ruar ria^^e. The last c atef^tii y . voluntary avoid- 
able, ini lu<k s re.sit'.natiorts JroiTi anxiety and |.)b riiHHaliHlat:tion and poin(» 
to a higher paying job. 



(2) HilcJe P,eh.rend, "Ab s enc e and La^Hji Turn >ver tft a Chanf ^Mnj^ 
Keonivr ! :>( rim late". O rrupatto ml P s ychol o|jy P^^>^- 



Beb-« (p: atliibutes tla level of en plov^*' turnover in in<lti<;tr!al 
lirms to: 

Changes m management policy (this applies to individual 
gj^^ factories t>nly) 
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A chanfjc in the levfl of wages (important only if it gives 
a firm a differontiai advantage over other firms) 

A change in uncontrollable lahor turnover (turnover due 
to retirement and death and in the case ol women, also 
marriage and pregnancy) 

Brhrend also feels that there are also <*xtemal factors which . 
cause cMnplovf t* losses. l*or exampl<*» a change m the eci nomlc clirnat<* 
involving a higher un< niplovin< nt i at«^ arnJ f^wer working tioui s nM^y have 
UK reasf tJ labor stability and b (i Id a i ( dtu ti<H) m ttu- level id absenc e 
and labor turr^over- Ihr i* app«»ars to he ari mverse relationship that 
t'XistH b**tw*'t-n the b v*'l o! *';?!pl<>vir-^Ml antl tbt- It-vel t;f labor tuiiHrver^ 
Furtlierrr.nri^ a risr m U < al etnph>ynient apparently leads to a reduction 
m th*- 1* I «it lainu" liiMKiV* v ii\ i;u T<ii h-s tmi \ \i : v tin- ii au*- recession. 
Sup{)ortirm this th«'f)T y is the fact thai "(*t}K*r r'«'as<^f^s'' absen< es and 
*'Hhir Mi^nday** :it>s« fu rates show thatftlie Icvei oi v(>luntary absenteeism 
is n diu i d ii\ A i-ri iod of b s.. than full lull einplov merit- Therefore, 
there 4.> ;d*-o an ir.vrrsi' r«^latu;nship betwutrn the level ol ernplfiyment aiid 
the level nt ibs*'nte*Ms m . Shv also contends that He^jional differences 
m labor turfu»v» r arr also found ti. correspond tt> regl<mr>l differ** u:<,'B 
Wm' b.-v*'i «tt ♦'Oi|d< rVTM**fd » 

In ^'inin nry, the Hehn»nd ^^ut^v«*y ?;hows that labor 'urnover de-^ 
i reasen ii\ j/rt c labf s in practically all fat tones when unemploy mml \r\- 
creases, iiTCi^j tivr ol (hlleicnces m the pei surmel ^uau o'b oi uidividuai 
factoi I \s . 
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\V«VV' Honan, ** A Study of and So nu? Concepts C\ ncvrnin ^ Labo r 
Turnover", Occupationa 1 Psychology, 1987. 

W.\V. Honan stresses the importance of pay and ;5ecurity to 
voluntary* terminations for both long-term and short-term employee's 
quitting. This study was done for a manufacturing concern of 5,000 
employees with these leaving voluntarily from 1960-64. Of ninety-one 
persons it.terviewed during this time, 75% voluntarily left the company. 
Thrir fir^;t rfas<,n was salary and thf? next was ]oh s»^rurity- 

L'arly lurnuvt i was usually due to the wuik itsell ui to work 

l-or*M!iaf^ trite rprt*tat iori i\i t orYipany {)oiu*M'S 

The fiiieirian's raud i^biiity of import .ncc 
I )issattsra("tiijn aitli (iutit s v^r \^oi*k curulit 
Npu rtviplr>vc^f^ iSi^latuiri 
Supervisory consitk ration 
Work and autonoaiN 

How new i; ir.pU) veei! are intrt)iiui t d to jt)l) 

R<*t^o}jnition 

Kiiis involveii^cnl 

I'<* sunif riar i/.t^ the Htjnan article . the fi>ur prmnjile findings are th 

Kn;t>Io%ei*is Ici niinatr i*. i dilit icnt M:a^(>:i:-^. deptMuJerit jpon 
tht'ir ienf^lh of |oh it/nut t: 

Ih|.^her 1< vr! ^ n pdovres ft ave lor salary vvhilt- lourr level 
enuilosee ivt^ for uih ;ne< tinty 

Hall ul Uie pers<,w']5 tcrnunat'^iu enipioyrnt^nt havi* more than 
one reasons for qu*ttin^ 
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t -. • if'.. I'll \\\* \ \ U ■ - k nr. i o 1 1 j t u • - . i* i » r ' ^ » • • % « m J > 1 ' » ^ - 6 0 . 
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< Kdward Huda arui l .ru t:^ Alhrit-b.t . ''Raciiti Differences on Selection 
Inotruntcnts Heiated to Sub.segvtent Job Pet riormance" , Pcrsonm?! 
Psyohoto^v, 1963 

High scores or the weighted application biank \v€re positively 
corrt-iatfd with a tondctu y to remain on the job for both white and black 
ranal t; roups. It was also found that high VVonderiic s'ore,s v ere 
assoi iattd with tiirnc.ver fi>5 tho white employees, while no relationship 
as sui h for hiack,- \\ r^s found. Mtirmver, th»\v found that blacks as a 
group tended to stay on i'm: sob Innc^n^ than Whites. 

EFFECTS OF EMPLOVKh: LOSSES 

S.Z. Moss and M .S. Muss, "Wher; a Caseworker Leaves an 
.Agency: The Inii-rict ..n Woiker antf ciient". Sucial Casework, 

1 ^h;7 

The r« tir»-n.efU of a j>'.n\i.'rke! ha-^ a dual emotional impact, it 
alfei ts the i as* Ai^j k^T fiin-seil, ^s well as his citents. 

F;(^r th e <^''V >e\v£)rk«-'r_. the termination hmv have both positive and 
neqative i- riicntu /-.- Marr, h^vr r.^a,- h» -i the ^eH - real i?.at ion that they 
are now able to ri*rfch f<'r <*■ new ♦ f7)(>u>vmenl experience. A departing 
work'-r has ;)rnt)al>ly had to rt ' valuate his r*wn ()rof«'ssiv>nal identity, hi 
past ex()e!-«ent ♦• , his |.i-»;-it'fii at^d futurt* gwais. 

The v*.i>rk» r mnw f»r* l i«>r$f!irt in tlse tln-ing of leftViOi* ^sis clients. 
Althouffh th'- 'Aork'-r will {jo <- n w sth hir^ hastr rrde of h« hitht!. the time 
of his Icavirsj^ n.a ; m.i be an Kleal tinx for each individual i Hem. 
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I ■ \ 

For the client , the rractinn is inghly dependent nvan the attitude 
of thfe wdrker toward his U'rnunation. As the time of i*3rnunation 
approaches, the client may fe^r his loss of dependency on i:,e worker. 
Feelings of abandonment and hostility may develop. He may feel 
deserted ^nd rejected. Not unusual is a reaction of resistance or denial. 
The client may minimize the worker's departure and unrferpiay his own 
need for help. He may deny the termin-Ation by suggesting he continue 
'Aith the v^-nrkr-r in his new joh. The client itiav also experience a sense 
of relief that a pamful process is about tu end and ttu.s may signify to. 
hi?- that uf iv-.u^i nt»w- itand on his owr*. Converfcieiy, \hc rlicnt n;3y 
mtonsifv his efforts' to work on his prohlem in an effort to make fir 
most (if a linaied ex{;eiie=:Kf. 

The client may also feel that the casev.fjrKer is breaK;ng the tacit 
contract he nmdc when he took on the ease. The impact is less on a 
new c lient relationship than a fully developed f-nc Oth«-'r factors nlay 
a part m.,the client's reaction, including previous soparatmn experiences 
with caseworkers. Children are ^unsctimes especially sensitive to this. 

Many clients Jeei anxious about their ntw caseworker. -The idea 
of ilevt'lnt-.jMiJ rt nev. rt-iatit.n.-.hip. estabiishma the required trust, and 
r«»tentnfe the ame facts causes uncertainty. 

(2) i\ Disney ',' a Studvj-^f J]urnov«r'j- f'[ ^r J^h^ H ^\u^mg Au thority f>( 
Bait...., re CtU'.' T^'j-'i ' " . " 

T'M' .-'-t -.'f traihiuu a «iva pt.-j .^un wuludos the non - produrtive time 
of the nr.- worker and supervi.^ur while the new person is learning his 
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job. This oust nsav accrue over a lengthy period of tune. 

Tv^eive Hlements of turn6ver cost can be calcuiaiedJn- the pL-rsonnel 
stall: * • 

4 

Personnei Staff \«>orke:"'s iniervieuing time 

Testing nme ' . - 

Co^?t ^ f physical exanunations 

1 ravel uttift n \\w centisai office to a point 

I r avi 1 liv.^r and from the di>ctor*s offue . 

* 

Niaipi u^uclive ti-.-vmuig on-the -job of supervisors 
and .new employc'es 

P St V full unit i-roi rt-u-me cn<5ts 
Personnel i>\^Ji i^roreHsmK costs 

and a qualified trpl j^, « rp«'nt i> ff^und* 

Disney alsr^ -.cntions hidden costs ^tro not always <>bvu>u*; to 

the pcrsonn* I t>!hi e. i heso arc trammf! doni" by co-^vorkerb, the bupervusor's 
* time tfJ '.rvHifcf u> ih.siiuado the tniployco frorti Icavtnn his lob; the discussion 
Xitv.fi be-.v.r^on n^»- sup'^rvts*>r find the ptTHoniiel staff h£?fore a new en.ployee 
IS brought \hi and the non-productive period after the appearance a 
new w(irk<rr. 
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4 . HECOMMENDATIOXS FOR HEDUCING E MP LOVE ^ L OSSES ' 

J-\ ?vl. I)4*^?\€»\ n:ak^s sovoral ul^eful recommendalu»ns for reducing 



employee ii^SwSt: ;}. IW found that the heaviest t-arnover oci.ur: .^d during the 
first yt.ar . Qnt> partu uiar eni. lover pert ^itted a salar>, mc reaSe only once 
;% vear until the n^axirnurn i^radr was leached- Disney suc^ested that a raise 
after the f.r^t >iN n^.or.th? might {i - useful irrconibatting turn.' ver, since one- 
tUiru nf ^hi- resignattop.s \itt'n'.tt tfie hriit year were du*? ic iinnnciai reasons. 

A pu*.ilr. v ottUvide ss =:it^v*'i- s{>*:^cl by the new ^rnpioytn,' v he can satisfactoriiy 

■ / 

What ^->ort nf person 15 his ;supervr3or 

Are iu,-:; c i^- work^-rs THerdjy and coof-or-^tr-'c / 

• ^ I * ■ 1 5 5 ■»*- • ^ t i W \i VI CX & 1 t . • . * • « < t.^ • ( » 1 • r V » . v« . • 1^ * • . i-. ■•- — - 



Are h*n riutien thoroij^nly cxuia^ned - 
D, he know what hs^ -vurervisor expei ts of \\\xx\^ 
What do ntfn~:r empiovef-H think r?f his rnrr.p^^nv ^^T a{:/*n(;y^ 



Disne> ieiirned ix^nv: exit irUei v4< a.-^ i^.at ruoi?! turnover re. caused ty poor 
suoerviLurv ;/ra( t icTs . 
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PROMOTIt)N HATK5 IN HEAD 
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PROMOTION HATES IN HKAD 
START PROGRAMS (Cunt,) 
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a 


8 


H 


24 


StatesvilU , N. C*. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Garrett -Keyficr- Butler School District, 






3 


u 


Garrett* Ind. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Muskegon Oceana CAAPt 




20 


27 


76 


Musk«*gon« Mich. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


.KNO-IK)-CO Tri County < ommunity Action 




2*' 


14 


68 


Comnusfiion, 


0 


10.34-".. 


7. U*^- 


5, 88'^o 


. WarsaWt Ohio 










I^elta Community Action Foundation. 


18 


18 


18 


*54 


Duncan* Okla. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Kcnint2tf Ind^'penuent Schf)t)l District, 


4 


3 


0 


7 


Kount^e, leju 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Thompson .School District* 


u 


ft 




27 


Loveland* Colo. 


11. 11% 


0 


0 




Clackamua County !iead Start* 


.20 


ID 


17 


56 


Oregon City* Or^v 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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UtUted Community Corporation, 


D 


3 


3 


3 


9 


Newark, N.J. 




33.3% 


0% 


0% . 


11.1% 


Newark Pi^e-School Council, 


D 


283 


2 80 


' 271 


834 


Newark, N.J. 


.0 


8. 1% 


13.5% 


9.9% 


10.5% 


The Hilary School, 


D 


4 


4 


4 


■ 12 


Newark. N.J. 


% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


The Leaguers, 


D 


15 


0 


0 


15 


Newark, N. J . , 


% 


• 0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Agency for Child Development, 


D 


172 


74 


18 


164 


New York, N. ¥• 


% 


6.9% 


6.7% 


16,6% 


7.9% 


ABC Montessori, 


D 


■12 


12 


12 


36 


New York, N. V. 


% 


8. 3% 


8. 3% 


41.6% 


19.4% 


Addie Mae Collins, 


D 


27 


27 


27 


81 


New York, N, Y, 


0 


' 14. 8% 


14.8% 


14. 8% 


14.8% 


Archdiocese of New York, 


D 


23 


23 


23 


69 


New York, N\ Y. 




21.7% 


8. 7% 


0% 


10. V 


Bank Street Cf>llece, 


D 


15 


18 


22 


55 


New Ycrk, N . Y. 


a" 

•J 


40% 


50% 


0% 


27.3% 


Bedford Stuyvesant Y(^uth Action 


D 


82 


75 


82 


239 


New York, N.Y. 


• % 


24.4% 


14.6% 


17. 1% 


18.8% 


Bloomingdale Kaniily Px'ogram, 


L 


16 


16 


16 


48 


New York, N. Y. 


% 


i2. 5% 


18.8% 


25% ■ 


18. 8% 


F3reukelen Recreation Room, 


D 


16 


16 


16 


48 


New York, N. Y. 




37.5% 


0% 


31.2% 


22.9% 


Brownsville Comm. Council, 


D 


62 


71 


69 


202 


New York, N. Y. 


% 


21% 


25.4% 


13% 


19.8% 


Bushwick Comm. Corp. , 


D 


25 


28 


N/A 


53 * 


New York, N. Y. 


% 


28.0% 


57. 1% 


N/A 


43.4% 


Cardinal Speliman Center, 


D 


14 


-13 


13 


40 


New York, N.Y. 




7. 1% 


23. 1% 


23. 1% 


17.5% 
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*. 

Cumniututy I'arents, Inc* , 
New York, N. Y. 


U 

% 


13 

0% 


13 

30. 7% 


13 

0% 


39 V 
10. 3% 


DeWitt Reformed Church, 
New York, N. Y. 


D 

% 


12 


12 

16. 7% 


13 

23. 1% 


37 

21.6% 


East Side House Settlement, 
New York, N. Y* 


D 

% 


12 


12 

0% 


12 

-8. 3% 


36 

2. 8%. 


Comniunit Life Center, ^ 
New York, N. Y* 


D 

% 


56 

19. 6% 


57 

7.0% 


57 

3.5% 


170 
10.0% 


Escuela Ilispana Montessori, 
New York, N. Y. 


D 

% 


32 


32 

18.8% 


32 
0% 


96 
■ -9". 4% 


West Harlem Comm- Organ., 
New Y'ork, N. Y, 


D 

To 


12 

33. 3% 


11 

18.2% 


9 

22.2% 


32 

25.0% 


C.H.l.L.D* Inc», 
New York, N. Y, 


D 


82 

24. 4% 


0 

0% 


0 

0% 


82 

24.4% 


Hudson Guild, 
New York, N. Y. 


D 

% 


15 

13.3% 


15 

6.7% 


15 

13.3% 


45 

11. 1%. 


Hunts Point Coordinating Council,D 
New York, N. Y. % 


1 1 

18.2% 


11 

18.2% 


11 

18.2% 


33 

18.2% 
38 

15.8% 


Job Opportunity & Training Ctr. 
New York, N. Y. 


.D 

To 


13 

15.4% 


13 

0% 


12 

33.3% 


McDonough Street Comm. Ctr., 
New York, N.Y* 


D 

l9 


30 

6.7% 


22 

9. 1% 


19 

10. 5% 


71 

8.5% 


Manhattativilie P re-School 
New York, N. Y. 


D 


15 

40. 0% 


15 

0% 


15 

0% 


45 

13.3% 


M.E.N.D., \d 
New York, X. Y. , Y° 


13 

7.7% 


13 

46.2% 


13 

46.2% 


39 

33.3% 


Morningside Comm. Center, 
^'e\t» York. N. Y. 


V 

< 

D 

% 


12 

33,3% 


12 

41.7% 


14 

7. 1% 


38 

26.3% 


North Presbyterian Church, 
New York, N. Y. 


D 

% 


14 

21.4% 


13 

7.7% • 


13 

15.4% 


40 

15% 


Quick Start, Inc. , 
New York, N.Y. 


D 

% 


14 

57. 1% 


14\ 
7. I*'-, 


11 

0% 


39 

23. 1% 


Sea and Land Presbyterian Ch. 
New York, N.Y. 


D 

% 


15 

20% 


15 

6.7% 


14 

7.1% 


44 / 
11.4% 
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^l\aron Haptist Ch\irrh^ 
Ne^^, Vurk, N. V. 


D 

.V 


13 

0\ 


14 

7. 1% 


14 

0% 


41 

. 2.4% 


. 

S<ml(i Br'onx Ht-atl Sl-art, 
Ni»\v Y(jrk, N. V . 


D 


12 

41. 7ro 


12 

58. 3% 


N/A 
N7A 


24 

50.0% 


Nrw Vc;rk. \. Vr 


D 


12 

38, 3To 


12 

16.7% 


12 

16.7% 


' 36 
30.6% 


S .larr.uic.'i C*tr. Parents /Child, 
Neu V^>rk/N.V. 


D 


18 

11. I'n) 


18 

16.7% 


18 

0% 


54 

?.». 3% 


St. All)an*s t\)i..m. Ctr. , Inc., 
New Vt^rk, ,\. W 


D 

(7* 
U 


12 

8.3% 


12 

0% 


12 

0% 


36 

2. 8% 


Vovixh L'luesorah Society, 
Ninv Vi)rk, N. V. 


D 

% 


41 

9.7'^u 


41 

7.3% 


40 

5% 


122 
7.4% 


Trabaiamoa , 
New York, N. Y. 


D 

% 


13 

7. 7% 


13 

30. 7% 


13 

15.4% 


39 

17.9% 


United Families, 
New York, N. Y. 


D 

To 


14 

7. K 


14 

21.4% 


14 

0% 


42 

9. 5% 


United Planning Organisation, 


D 


6 


6 

16. 7% 


9 

33. 3% 


2^ 

19.0% 


Higher Horizons Day Care, 
Hailev^s Crossroads, Va. 


D 
To 


9 

33.3% 


fi 

11.1% 


12 

0% 


30 

13.3% 


National Capital Area Head Start ,D 
Washington, U.C« To 


85 

22.3% 


85 

30. 5% 


89 

16.8% 


259 
23.2% 


St. Alhan's Nursery, 
Miami, Fla. 


D 

To 


5 


3 

0% 


7 

57. 1% 


17 

23.5% 


Alary Holmes., 
Madison County, 


D 
% 


. 221 
1.8% 


"221 
.9% 


233 
1.3% 


675 
1.3% 


Mary Holmes, 
Rankin County, 


D 

% 


71 

0% 


81 

0% 


89 

0% 


241 

0% 


Mary Holmes-, 
Newton, County, 


D 

% 


57 

15.8% 


57 
0% 


57 

0% 


171 
5.3% 


Mary Holmes, ^ 
Copiah C6unty, 


D 

% 


84 

4.8% 


84 

14.3% 


86 

1.2% 


254 
6. 7% 


Mary Holmes, 
Kemper County, 


D 


75 

1.3% 


75 

6.7% 


75 

.8.0% 


225v 
5.3% 



1 
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Marv IlolffH , 






70 


80 


220 


1 .t ake ( f Ji;nt\ , 




I. 4-, 


0..:', 


8. 7'f, 


3. 6n 




u 


4'i 


41 


41 ■ 


125 


Stono C ^»unts • 






O'", 


on 




Mary Holnics, Grantee Office 


I) 


2B 


21 


22 


71 


- 




17. an 


•i3..:jr-. 


4.5. 5n 


. 3J . 0' 




li 


.151 


151 ^ 


151 


453 


J aspiM* -Sn.it h XTourUM's, 




6.6'^: 


Air.- . 


7. :v''. 


. 4.^n 


Marv Ht*lr;/Os, 


i) 




14'.' 


157 


437 




•?* 




4.0'" 


1.3", 


0 ■ ■■ -. 

•* • 


Mary Hnlriics, 


D 


116 ■ 


1 16 


116 


348 


Jones ( tuinty, 


r 


or. 


O'". 




on 


Mary Ht)lri)t*s, 


u 


rn 


13'? 


150 


420 


VVashinf^UiH C ounty, 




16. B ", 




■j.3n 


' 15. V 


A rchfJi</Ct'nt; ol Chua^jo, 


D 


142 


- 156 


loi 




Chicagu* III. j 

/ 




14. ir. 


5.B-: 


13. '.•n 


!0. y. 


B<)ar(J of Krhif atu>n. 


D 


26'> . 


231 


216 


716 


( hl( rlUf), 


'•• 


■i '. 


20. i"", 




16. 


Chica^iir, Hf^y's Club, 


u 


1'.' . 


1'.' 


r.- 


57 


C hn auo. 111. 




0"', 


■3. 3 "', 


10. 5n 


> . 




D 






88 


264 


Chicago, 111* 




21.6''', 


15. .'^ 


r.'.3n 


18.'.- 


C hicago Youth Centers-LLAR N, 


D 


78 


85 


no 


273 


Chicago, 111. 


'r " 


02. 3n 


52. '?'^-, 


26. 4 n 


5'i.5'- 


tlpiscr>pal Chanties., 


D 


23 . 


23 


23 


6'.- 


C-hicagu, 111. 




21. 7-, 


i7.4n 


i7.4n 


18. 8^ 


Greater St. John AM^i^ Church. 


D 






10 


23 


Chicago, IlK 




22.2'-, 


22.2'' 


on 


14. J 

> 


Lutheran Welfare Services 


D 


40 


40 


8 


88 


Chicago, lii. 




on 


on 


" on^ 


on-' 


Murcy- Nf- wherry Association, 


D 


8 


o 


8 


24 


ChicaMo, 111' 




62. 5-^. 






20.8- 


St* Matthew Methodist Church, 


D 


B 


8 


N.'A . 


16 


Chicago, III. 




.12. 


25. 0--. 


N \ 


18. 7- 
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D 


. 7 


7 


m 

I 


• 21 


Chicago. III. ' 






71. 4r. 


57. 1 


42.1''". 


YWC A ^!et!^'^t^htan Chicago,. 


D 


!0 


-IQ 


10 


30 


Chicai*i>, III. 


j 






0-, 


6.?-, 


ABC IfeaUstart, Inc. , 


I> 


45 ■ 


45 . 




145 


Los Angeies. Calif. 








52.7". 


26.'>"; 


C^.ii^i Care Dt*vMopnu.'nt Serv, 


D 


122 


121. 


120 


363 


l.ijft Atti*t-icj*, Caiil. 




43.4'^. . 


38 v. 


23. i% 




CuruM:. Vautli Ut^veTup. A^tfncY, 


D 


62 


48 


47 


157 






.16. 1- 


2. 1 . 


0 ■ 


7.0- 


Delta Sfili^^^ t ht ta Ifuad >tart, i 


D 


134 


136- 


136 ' 


406 


Ltrs A::i?cles^, Calif. 




4, 0 V 


5.2-. 


2.2-> , 


3. OT. 


FnJn. fur Lariy CiuiJhuvjiu: E;:., 


D 


104 


102 


111 


317 


Loi Anucie^, Calif. 




17. .J • . 


23.5':, 


6.3"-- 


15.5":. 


Fre Jcruk l^»ugla:^j^ C.I). Ctr. 


D 


US 


118 


» 5 0 


V 3 54 


I, OS A?it^t*les, Canf. 




1.7"; 


0" 


. 




Kedran C n.^v . H^'ii K-tart i ;r. , 


1) 




61 




183 


1 . 1 1 r A r. u 1 1 ' ■'~ f C a I i ! . 


*• 


4.8-. 


6 . 6'" 


3. 1 ■■ 


J, 5". 


l.-itir; A.': vru an C r. u" Asz-^oc. , 


V 


134 


134 


134 


402 




\ 


I:.'.4"_ 


16.4 : 


2:?. r:'. 


21v6". 


I "A:.::*-- V.-. C-:::r:t\ School. 


D 


252 


230 


235 


767 


i.o.-^ Afifc-ele». CaU!\ 




11.3".^ 


l'^. 6- 


1 r. 


16. 0<^. 




n- 




:'4 




2B7 


I AjJtjeit*^ , C Hl\i* 

• 




3. 1-. 


7. 5^. 


4.2" 


4.*»"> 


5€»attle Public Svhools. 


D 


46 


46 


46 


138 






32.6 


34. a=". 


54.4^. 


40. 6 'V 


IrUM'Ci.edialc Sj,;hi>s4 District #1, 


D 


7a 


71 


72 


221 


S^eatllif . W ash. 


" 'J 




26 . 7-. 


18. \ 


15. en 


Ontrai Area MotivV*. J^^ni. , . 


U 


31 


3a. 


38 


107 


Seattle, Wash. 




32.3'^. 


0^5 


0" 




. >• 

Noighl)orhood House, 


D 


32. 


0 


0 


32 


Seattle- , \\ 






0'^. 
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\ 



f 
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Auburn, Ala. 



Muntp,t>rverv Ci^. C.A. A* , 
Montgon*:cr V, Ala. 



Sard:.-?. Ah^s. * 
t\:.r:;inunity S<*rvice r\s:^nc.. D 



I fid j.iil.i i i; di 1 '"^ I 



n 



I) 



Mi! .^av.kct- Public Sehoui<. U 
D^ty < art. St-rvicns tor CrwlJrcn. D 'i4 



/ 

'Coaiiiion Head Start, 



( rf?^^ iv y, ! .a. 

Kctm«nuc\l>ptwrtun4ty Fndn. , 
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4 J5 
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6.2% 


2:\?. 


o 


*r. .J -15 


714 
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1. in 




! 7 1 


J 74 
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5.2" 


i. T ■} 




'Ht. 6 


3 








6G. 7"". 










1 


2 1 


557 


on 








174 


> 74 ' 




541 


. 6"% 








5 50 




1 AT 

i O * 


474 


5. v .- 




5.4"-.- 












?> . 6 "' 








128 






3B4 


2 . -.i ■ - 


0. 8 ^": 


1.6^, 


1.6" 






4*4. 


. « • 


5.4-;- 






4. 1'".. 
















23: 1 


71 


71 

f A- 


71 


213 


1 . 4 




8. 5^ 


4.2'-. 




34 




102- 


26. 


i • ♦ V V 






59 , 


44 


0 


103 


18.6 -o 


27.:i-o 




22. 3T4 
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88 
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?7 
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Xa;ne of Organisation 

Brh!ser ^^i^Mn^lr^ S<i htj^I Dust. f*l, 

l3cfr't r fU'tuj Strict. 
Denv€?r I^.Jblti* SrjUi'.^is, 



PY72 ?' PY71 PY70 3-Yt\ Av. 



D 333 



D 117 



Ui'.iKl UM'orturv.t . y:\>f.viir.: Inc., O I? 



D :i6 , 



D 
D 



24.J." 



(.■.•>.in--ii <W AM'il- <.)tx«. Inc. P ^ 21 



0 / 7 

!4. .1" 



Santa Ai;.., C aiU. > In. 4''. 



(' ...>!:;:: . (. " : • ! if 



•i H»-a( 



H \ I >i - i"' , {'■.II:!- 



D 2 0 

0-. 

U lu 

1:'). H •• 



.1 1 1 



3:m 



("Miv.'ji-.i N'.! v^' Ili'.i'l Start, 



I> In 



N/A 
N/A 

319 
10-^'; , 

11 

118 
22.?":;- 

17 

J.1 . 7;':, 
8. 6"" . 



54 

,16. 7--J 
21 

' . n "■ 



n •■ 

1 1 

18.2"^ 

10 

40': 

10 . 
10. O"' 

2 1 . 1 •■ 

1 1 

:^6. 4''' 

15 

26. 7""o 



N/A 
N/A 

297 
12 
118 
17 

5. . 

34 



18 

50.0'". 
54 

7.4''c 

15 
6. 7 



28.6 



on 

10 

20"'. 

10 
19 

-.3-.. 
1 1 

18.2^ 



15 
40 



27.3'!:.. 



'.0% 
32 

78. in 

353 
23.4% 

51 

7. an 

1U4 
8.7r 

52 

44. 2n 
162 

57 

15. en 

21 

14.3:'. 

33 

12. m 

30 

20"; 

30 

3. 3n 

57 

i4n 

3!) 

25. 7n 

4', 

•31. m 



San B^-rniiri-lsno hor.l Di-strict, D 31 



32 

6. 3n 



32 

6.3n 



95 

4.2-^ 
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\ 

Fant^fcoa Unified Sc!:ool Di nrut, 
San Bernardino, Calif. * ^ 


D 

'.0 


14 


- 14 

0% 


14 

0% 


42 

0% 


hlalt.o Unified School Dirftrijt, 
•'San Bernardino, Calil. 


D. 

■% 


7 

0% 


5 

0% 


5 

0% 


17 

0% 


Victorvillc School UiHti'ict, 
Sar Bernardino, CaUl. 


U 

0 


15 

26. 7 :'o,. 


15 

0% 


15 

0% 


45 

8. 9% 


J C'hrist Church Head Start, 
San Bc^rnardino, Calif. 


D 

trf 


ry i-t rr* 


13 

7. 7% 


13 

23. 1% 


39 

12.8% 


Stratun-, C 












Worcester School Defit- 
Worcester, Mass. 


D 

% 


94 

11.7% 


90 

22.2% 


85 

14. 1% 


269 
16% 


Atlantic Ifun^an Resources, 
Atlantic City, \.J. 


D 

% 


, 104 
11.5% 


96 

8. 3% 


94 

7. 5% 


294 
9.2% 


Montgomery Co. Public Schools, D 
KnckvUl-, Md. % 


81 

6.2% 


78 

10.3% 


73 

11% 


232 
9. 1% 


Shore Up, Inc. , 
SaU«bur>, Md. 


D 

% 


52 
25% 


4D 

34. 7% 


48 

12.5% 


149 
24.2% 


l.ov.noes Co. Bd. ot t^ciuca. , 
Hayiiesville, Ala. 


D 


31 

3.2% 


31 

6. 5% 


28 

3.6% 


90 

4.4% 


West Lake Cumberland Dev.Cni. 
Columbia, Ky. 


D 

% 


44 
0%. 


47^^^- 
•. 0% 


41 - 
0% 


132 
0% 


l.ift^ Inc. , 

Tu:a-lo, Miss- 


D 

% 


82 
22% 


69 
.0% 


0 

0% 


151 
11.9% 


Kconoir.ic Ii.:pr(A enient T'ouncU, 
tidenton, N.C\ 


D 

^„ 

lO 


53 

3. 8% 


21 

9.5% 


•• 21 
4.8% 


95 

5. 3% 


Family Services, Inc. , 
Winston --S'alem, N.C- 


D 

% 


71 

26. 8% 


75 
16% 


• 59 
3.4% 


205 
16. 1% 


SCOFI::, 
Dayton, Ohio 


D 

or 

I 


158 
18.5% 


158 
14.6% 


116 
6% 


'132 
13.7% 


; Missouri Conim. Action, 
Flat River, M(;. 


D 

% 


95 

12.6% 


.95 
8.4% 


92 

8. 7% 


282 

9. 9% 


Mu. Qy.arks L'f on. ()pp(^r. Corf). 
Richland, Mo. 


.D 

To 


52 

9.6% 


54 

7.4% 


54 

14.8% 


160 
10.6% 
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Name of Organizatton 



Stratum C 




PY72 


PY71 


PY70 


3-Yr. Av 


Portland Public Schools, 


D 


52 


'57 


61 


170 


i''oriiSLna, vjre* ^ 


/o 


AOt 1,0 


1 10 


v> *t . t /o 


9 1 Mr. 


Tacoma School District, 


D 


57 


58 


57 


172 


1 Aconia, \% dbii* 


% 


17. 57q 


10. 3% 


19,3% ■ 


15.7% 


Stratum D 












York Co. Comm. Action Corp. 


D 


23 


28 


25 


76 


Alfred, Me. 


% 


' 13.0% 


14. 3% 


8. 0% 


11.8% 


G reater Law rence C . A . C . , 


D 


27 


27 


19 


73 


Lawrence, Mass. 


% 


7.4% 


11.1% 


26.3% 


13. 7% 


Cranston Community Action, 


D 


7 


7 


7 


21 


Cranston, R.I. 


To 


0% 


42.9% 


42.9% 


28.6% 

* 


Sussex Co. C.A.A., Inc., 


D 


57 


51 


38 


146 


Georgetown, Dei. 


To 


38.6% 


21.6% 


5,3% 


23.9% 


Scott County School Board, 


D 


11 


11 


9 


31 


Gate City, Va. 


To 


18.2% 


18.2% 


22.2% 


19.4% 


Community Improvement Coun. 


,D 


20 


20 


20 


60 


Danville, Va. 


nf 
/O 


35.0% 


45.0% 


" 15.0% 


31. 7% 


Mercer Co. Econ.Oppor, Coun. 


. D 


25 


24 


27 


76 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


% 


12.0% 


12. 5% 


18.5% 


14. 5% 


Upper Ocmulgee EOC, Inc., 


D 


13 


13 


11 


37 


Jackson, Ga. 


/O 


15.4% 


30. 8% 


'0% 


16.2% 


Anderson Co. School District, 


D 


a 


8 


8 


24 


Clinton, Tenn. 


% 


25. 0% 


37. 5% 


0% 


20. 8% 


I Care, Inc. , 


D 


6 


6 


6 


18 


Statesville, N.C 


% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Mooresville Public Schools 


D 


2 


2 


2 


6 


Mooresville, N.C. 


'fir. 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Garrett-Keyser^Butler School D.D 


3 


3 


3 


9 


Garrett, Ind.. 


% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Muskegon Oceana CAAP, 


D 


3 


1 


N7A 


4 


Muskegon, Mich. 


% 


0% 


0% 




, 0% 


Muskegon Public Schools, 


D 


26 


19. 


27 


72 


Muskegon, Mich. 


% 


11.5% 


15. 8% 


44. 4% 


25.0% 



yame of Organization 
Stratum D 



Coshocton County Headstax^t, D 

Coshocton, Ohio * % 

Kakosing Day Care, D 

Mt. Vernon, OhicJ . % 

Delta Conini* Action Fndn. , D 

Duncan, Okla. ^ % 

Kountze Ind, School District, D 

Kountze, Tex» % 

Thompson School Dist. RIIJ, D 

Loveland, Colo- % 

- Clackamus Co- Eco- Auth. Inc. , D 

Oregon City, Ore. % 
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PY72 PY71 PY70 3-Yr, Av, 



1 n 
lU 


1 n 
lU 


IN/ A 


on 


0% ^ 


0% 


N/A 


0% 


ID 


1 y 


14 


A O 




26,3% 


7. 1% 


12.5% 


1 o 

lo 


It) 


18 


54 


50.0% 


33.3% 


50.0% 


44.4% 


4 


3 


N/A 


7 


50.0% 


33.3% 


N/A 


42.8% 


9 


9 


9 


27 


33.3% 


33.3% 


22.2% 


29.6% 


20 


19 


17 


56 


35.0% 


0% 


0% 


12.5% 



/ 



■ 

I 

i 
t 

I 

\ 



APPENDIX E (17) 



PROMOTION RATES IN HEAD 
START ORGANIZATIONS 



Nanu' of Organization 
Stratum A 

* 

United Community Corp. , 
Newark, 

Newark Pre-School Council, 
Newark, N.J. 

The Hilary School 
Newark, N.J. 

The Leaguers, 
Newark, N.J. * * 



D 



D 

?0 



D 



Agency for Child Development, D 
New York, n! Y. 



Of 

70 



ABC Montessori, 
New York, M. Y. 

Addic Mae Collins, 
New York, N. Y. 

Archdiocese of New York, 
New YorK, N. Y. 

. Bank Street College, 
New Yoi k, N. Y. 



D 



D 



D 



D 

% 



Bedford Stuyvesant Youth Action, D 
New York, N. Y. 



Blooniingdale l-^a«uly Program, D 
New Y.)rk, N.Y. 



Breukclen Hecreatioo Room, 
New York, N. Y. 

Brownsville Comm. Council, 
New York, N.Y. 

Bushwick Comm. Corp. , 
New York, N.Y. 

Cardinal Spell man Center, 
New York, N.Y. 

Community Parents, Incr * 
New York, N. Y. 



D 



D 

0 



0' 



D 

% 



D 

% 

D 

% 



PY72 


PY71 


PY70 


3-Yr. Av. 


i 

3 ' 


3 


3 


9 


33. 3% 


0% 


0% 


11.1% 


283 


280 


271 


834 


4.9% 


6.8% 


9.9% 


7.2% 


4 


4 


4 


12 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


15 


0 


0 


IS 


6.7% 


0% 


0% 


6.7% 


72 


74 


18 


161 


1.3% 


5.4% 


0% 


3.0% 


12 


12 


12 


36 


0% 


16.6% 


8.3% 


8.3% 


27 


27 


27 


81 


3.7% 


22.2% 


0% 


8.6% 


23 


23 


23 


69 


8. 7% 


4.3% 


0% 


4.3% 


15 


18 


22 


55 


26. 7% 


11. 1% 


13.6% 


16.4% 


82 


75 


82 


239 


15. 8% 


1.3% 


7.3% 


8.3% 


16 


16 


16 


48 


12. 5% 


12. 5% 


31.3% 


18. 8% 


16 


16 


16 


48 


0% 


0% 


12. 5% 


-4.2% 


62 


71 


69 


202 


8. 1% 


2.8% 


2.9% 


4.5% 


25 


28 


N/A 


53. 


8.0% 


7. 1% 


N/A 


. 7. 5% 


14 


13 ' 


13 


40 


0% 


7.7% 


0% 


2. 5% 


13 


13* . 


13 


39 


0% 


15.3% 


15.3% 


10.3% 
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Name of Organization 



\ Stratum A 




PY72 


DeWitt' Reformed Church, 


D 


12 


New York. N.Y. 


% 


33.3% 


East Side House Settlement. 


D 


12 


New York, N.Y. 


% 


0% 


f*nmmunitv Life Center. 


D 


56 


New York, N. Y. 


% 


1.8% 


Esciuela Hispana Mdhtessori, 


D 


32 


New York. N.Y. 


% 


6.3% 


VV^t Harlem Comm. Org. . 


D 


12. 


New\'ork. N.Y. 


% 


16.7% 


C H t. L. D. Inc. . 


P 


82 


NeV York. N.Y. 


/O 


24.4% 




D 


15 


New \ ork,^ Y. 


% 


0% 


Taunts Point Coord» Council* 


D 


11 


New Yor^J. N.Y. 


% 


9. 1% 


.Tob OoDortunitv & Training Ctr. 


D 


13 


New York, N.Y. 




7. 7% 


McDonough Street Comm. Ctr. , 


D 


30 


New "York, N.Y. 


/O 


3.3% 


Manhattanvilie Pre'-Schooi 


D 


15 


New York, N.Y. 


% 


0% 


MEND 


D 


13 


New vYork, N.Y. 


% 


0% 


\Tornineside Comm- Center, 


D 


12 


New^York, N.Y. 


% 


8.3% 


North Presbyterian Church, 


D 


14 


New York, N.Y. 


% 


7.1% 


Quick Start, Inc.. 


IP 


U 


New York. N. Y. 


[% 


14.3% 


Sea and Land Presbyterian Ch. 


D 


15 


New York, N.Y. 


% 


0% 


Sharon Baptist Church, 


D 


13 


New York, N.Y. 


%. 


0% 



\ 



PY71 PY70 3-Yr. Av. 



12 


13 


37 


16. 7% 


23. 1% 


24.3% 


12 


12 


36 


0% 


16. 7% 


5.6-% . 


57 


57 


170 


1.7% 


1.8% 


1.8% 


32 


32 


96 


3. 1% 


0% 


3. 1% 


11 


9 


•32 


18.2% 


11.1% 


^ 15.6% 


0 


0 


82 


0% 

W fit 


0% 


24.4% 


15 


15 


45 


0% 


0% 


0% 


11 


11 


33 


0% 


0% 


3% 


13 


12 


38 


0% 


25.0% 


10. 5% 


22 


19 


71 


4.6% 


10. 5% 


5. 6% 

r 


IS 


15 


45 ■ 


6. 7% 


20. 0% 


8.9% 


13 


13 


39 


0% 


0% 


0% 


12 


14 


38; 


0% 


7. 1% 


5.3% 


13 


13 


40 ; 


7. 7% 


7. 7% 


7. 5% 


14 


11 


39 


0% 


0% 


5.1% 


15 


14 


44 


6.7% 


0% 


2.3% 


14 


14 


41 ' 


7.1% 


0% 


2.4%' 



Name of Organization 
Stratum A 

South Bronx Hea\i Start, . D 

New York, N. Y. % 

i 

S.Brooklyn Comm. Corp., D 

New York, N. Y. % 

S.Jamaica Ctr. Prnts/Chldn D 

Nevv York, N. Y. % 

St. Alban's Comm. Ctr., Inc., D 



New York, N.Y. 


% 


Torah Umesorah Society, 


D 


New York, N. Y. 


% 


Trabajamos, 


D 


New York, N.Y. 


% 


United Families, 


D 


New York, N. Y. 


% 


United Planning Organization, 


D 


Washington, D.C. 


% 


Higher- Horizons Day Care, 


D 


Bailey's Crossroads, Va. 


% 


"National Capital Area Headstart, D 


Washington, D.C. 


% 


St. Alban's Nursery, 


D 


Miami, Fla. 


% 


Mary Holmes, 


D 


Madison County, 


% 


Mary Holmes, 


D 


Rankin County, 


% 


Mary Holmes, 


D 


Newton County, 


% 


Mary Holmes, 


D 


Copiah County, 


% 


Mary Holmes, 


D 


Kemper County, 


% 


Mary Holmes, 


D 


_Leake County^ 


% 
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PY72 


PY71 


PY70 


3-Yr. Av 


12 

8.3% 


12 

33.3% 


N/A 
.N/A 


24 

20. 8% 


12 
0% 


12 

0% 


12 

8.3% 


36 

2. 8% 


18 

11. 1% 


18 

27.8% 


18 

22. 2% 


54 

20.4% 


12 
0% 


12 

0% 


12 

0% 


36 

0% 


41 

17. 1% 


41 

9.7% 


40 

17.5% 


122 
14.8% 


13 

7. 7% 


13 

15.4% 


13 

15.4% 


39 

12.8% 


14 

14. 3% 


14 

0% 


14 

0% 


42 

4.7% 


6 

33.3% 


6 

33.3% 


9 

_11. 1% 


21 

23. 8% 


9 

0% 


9 

0% 


12 

0% 


30 

0% 


85 

12.9% 


85 

3.2% 


89 

8.9% 


259 
10.0% 


5 

0% 


5 

20.0% 


7 

0% 


17 

5.8% 


221 
4.0% 


221 
3.6% 


233 
3.4% 


675 
3.7% 


71 

18.3% 


m 

^.2% 

\ 


89 

2.2% 


241' 
8.3% 


57 

3.5% 


0% 


57 
0% 


171 
1.2% 


84 ' 
5. 9% 


84 

13. 1% 


86 

2.3% 


254 
7.1% 


75 

1.3% 


75 

0% 


75 

2. 7% 


225 
1.3% 


70 • 
1.4% 


70 

0% 


80 
0% 


220 
.5% 
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Name of Organization 



Stratum A 




PY72 


PY71 


PY70 


3-Yr. Av. 


Mary Holmes, 


D 


43 


41 


41 


125 


Stone County, 


. % 


n.6% 


0% 


0% 


4.0% 


Marv Holmes. 


D 


28 


21 


22 


71 


Grantee Office, 


% 


14.3% 


23.8% 


9.1% 


15.5% 


Mary Holmes, 


D 


151 


151 


151 


453 


"Ja&per-Smith Counties, 


% 


0% 


1.3% 


1.9% 


1. 1% 


Mary Holmes, 


D 


131 


149 


157 


437 


Loundes County, 


% 


3.8% 


5.4% 


3.2% 


4. 1% 


Marv Holmes, 


D 


116 


116 


116 


348 


Jones County, 


% 


1.7% 


07?.^ 


0% 




Marv Holmes. 


D 


131 


139 


150 


420 


. Washington County, 


% 


17.6% 


4.3% 


0% 


6.9% 


Archdiocese of Chicago, 


D 


142 


156 


101 


399 


Chicago, 111* 


. .% 


5.6% 


9% 


5% 


6.8% 


Hoard of Education* 


D 


269 


231 


216 


716 


Chicago, 111. 


% 


.7% 


4.7% 


■ 1.8% 


2.4%^ 


Chicago Bov's Club. 


D 


19 


19 


19 


57 


Chicago, 111. V A'> , 


% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Chicago Fed* of Settlements, 


D 


88 


88 


88 


264 


Chicago, 111. 


% 


5.7% . 


0% 


0% 

• 


1.9% 


Chicago Youth Ctr.-LEARN^ 


D 


78 


85 


110 


273 


Chicago, Hi. 


% 


14.1% 


10. 6% 


3.6% 


8. 8% 


EDiscoDal Charities « 


D 


23 


23 


23 


69 


Chicago, 111. 


% 


4.4% 


4.4% 


13.0% 


7.2% 


Greater St. John AME Church, 


D 


9 


9 


Id 


28 


Chicago, 111. 


% 


22.2% 


22.2% 


0% 


14. 3% 


Lutheran Welfare Services, 


D 


40 


40 


8 


^88 


Chicago, 111. 


% 


2.5% 


10.0% 


12.5% 


6.8% 


Marcv-Newberrv Associatloni 


D 


8 


8 


a 


, 24 


■ Chicago, 111. 


% 


12.5% 


12.5% 


12.5% 


12.5% 


St. Matthew Methodist Church, 


D 


8 


8 


N/A 


16 


Chicago, 111. 


% 


0 


0 


N/A 


0 


STEA, Inc. , 


D 


7 


7 


7 


21 


Chicago, 111. 


% 


57. 1% 


5.7. 1% 


71.4% 


61.9% 
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Name of Organization 



Stratum A 




PY72 


PY71 


PY70 


3-Yr. Av. 


YWCA of Metropolitan Chicago, 


D 


10 


. 10 


10 


30 


Chicago, 111. 

' »■ 


% 


3.0% 


0% 


0% 


10% 


ABC Headstart, Inc. , 


D 


45 


45 


55 


145 


Los Angeles, Calif, 


% 


8.9% 


6.7% 


9. 1% 


8.3% 


Child Care & Dev. Serv. , 


D 


122 


121 


120 


363 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


.% 


.4.9% 


4.1% 


0% 


3% 


Comm. Youth Dev. Agency, 


D 


. 62 


48 


47 


157 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


% 


9.7% 


12.5% 


4.3% 


8.9% 


Delta Sigma Theta Head Start, 


D 


134 


136 


136 


406 


Los Angeles, Calif. y 


.% 


2.2% 


5. 1% 


0% 


2.5% 


Fndn. for Early Childhood Educ. 


. D 


104 


102 


111 


317 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


% 


1.9% 


4.9% 


1.8% 


2.8% 


Frederick Douglass CD. Ctr. , 


D 


118 


118 


118 


354 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


% 


7.6% 


5.9% 


5. 1% 


6.2% 


Kedran Cmty. Headstart Ctr. , 


D 


63 


61 


59 


183 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


% 


11. 1% 


•9. 8% 


6.8% 


9.3% 


Latin American Civic Assoc. 


D 


134 


134 


134 


402 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


% 


10.5% 


4.5% 


15.7% 


10.2% 


Los Angeles County School, 


D 


262 


250 


255 


767 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


% 


8.4% 


7.2% 


3.5% 


6.4% 


Parent Child Gdnce. Ctr. , 


D 


98 


94 


95 


287 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


% 


9.2% 


3.2% 


5.3% 


5.9% 


Seattle Public SctoaiSr— 


D 


46 


46 


46 


138 


Seattle, Wash. 


% 


6.5% 


15.2% 


6.5% 


9.4% 


Intermediate School District #1, 


D 


78 


71 


72 ' 


221 


Seattle, Wash. 


% 


5. 1% 


1.4% 


2. 8% 


3. 1% 


Central Area Motiv'n. Pgm. , 


D 


31 


38 


38 


107 


beattie, wasn. 


% 


6. 5% 


10. 5% 


13. 2% 


10. 3% 


Neighborhood House, 


D 


32 


0 


0 


32 


Seattle, Wash. 


% 


3.1% 


0% 


0% 


3. 1% 


Stratum B 












Project Head Start, 


D 


64 


65 


65 


194 


Providence, R.I. 


% 


3.1% 


7.7% 


15.4% 


8.8% 



Name of Organization 
Stratum B 

Alabama Council on Human Rel.,D 
Auburn^ Ala. % 



Montgomery Co. C»A«A., D 

Montgomery, Ala. % 

Coahoma Opportunity, D 

Clarksdale, Miss. % 

Mississippi Industrial College, 

Holly Springs, Ala. % 

Delta Hills Educational Assoc. D 

Sardis, Miss. % 

Community Service* Assoc. , D 

Jackson, Miss. % 

Inst, of Comm. Serv. Rust Coll. D 

Holly Springs, Miss. % 

Mid-Delta Educ. Assoc., D 

Greenville, Miss. % 

Tri-County Comm. Action D 

Laurinburg, N*C. % 

Indianapolis PS Corp. D 

Indianapolis, Tnd. % 

Comm. Rel.Soc. Dev. Comm., D 

Milwaukee, Wise. % 

Milwaukee Public Schools, D 

Milwaukee, Wise. % 

Day Care Services for Children, D 

Milwaukee, Wise. % 

Coalition Head Start, D 

Milwaukee, Wise % 

Trl-Parish Progress, D 

Crowley, La. % 

Economic Opportunity Fndn. , D 

Kansas City, Ks. % 

Bonner Springs School Dist. #1, D 

Bonner Springs, Ks. % 
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Name of Organization 
Stratum B 



University of Missouri, 
Portage ville. Mo. 

Denver Head Start, 
Denver, Colo. 

Denver Public Schools, 
Denver, Colo. 

Child Opportunity Program Inc. , D 
Denver, Colo. 

United for Progress, 
Denver, Colo. 

Auraria Community Center, 
Denver, Colo. 

Children's Education Fund 
Denver, Colo. 



Santa Ana, Calif. 

Baena Park Lulac, 
Saula Ana, Calif. 

Council for Better Educa. , Inc. , ^ 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Comm.Ctr. Huntington Beach, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

Alvord Unified School District, P 
Riverside, Calif. 

San Jacinto School District, 
Riverside, Calif* 

Del Ray Day Care, 
Thermal. Calif. 

Corona Norco Head Start, 
Corona, Calif. 

San Bernardino School District, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 



San Bernardino, Calif. 
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Name of Organization 
Stratum B 

Rialto Unified School District, ^ 



San Bernardino, Calif. % 

Victorville School District, ^ 
San Bernardino. Calif. V^" 

Christ Church Head Start, . ^ 

San Bernardino, Calif. % 

Stratum C 

Worcester School Dept. P 
Worcester, iMass. 

Atlantic Human Resources, D 

Atlantic City,' N.J. % 

Montgomery Co. Public Schools, ^ 

Rock-ville, Md. % 

Shore Up, Inc. D 

Salisbury, Aid. % 

Lowndes Co. Bd. of Educ. D 

Haynesville, Ala. % 



West Lake Cumberland Dev.Cnl. D 
Columbia, Vy. % 



Lift. Inc., ^ ^ 

Tupelo, Miss. * % 

Economic Improvement Council, D 

Edenton, N.C . % 

Family Services, Inc. , ^ 

Winston -Salem, N.C. % 

SCOPE D 

Dayton, Ohio , % 

E. Missouri Comm. Action D 

Flat River, Mo. . % 

Mo.Ozarks Econ. Oppor.Corp., D 

Kichland, Mo. % 

Portland Public Schools, D 

Portland, Ore. % 
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